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The Seminary 


EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION 

Khouri, The Rt Rev Antoun, was consecrated as Bishop of Selefkia, Aux¬ 
iliary to the Archbishop of the Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese, on 
January 9, 1983. The consecrators were His Eminence, Archbishop Philip; 
Metropolitan Elias of Beirut; Bishops Elias and Paul, auxiliaries to the 
Patriarch of Antioch; Bishop Antoun Shedraoui of Mexico City; and 
Archbishop Michael of Toledo, Ohio. Fr Alexander Schmemann, Dean 
of the Seminary, was among the concelebrating priests. At the banquet 
following, Mr David Drillock, Provost of the Seminary, congratulated 
the new bishop on behalf of Fr Schmemann and the entire Seminary. 


ORDINATIONS 

Baclio, Dn Timothy, to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, Bishop Antoun 
of Selefkia, on January 23, 1983, at St Anthony’s Antiochian Orthodox 
Church, Bergenfield, N.J. 

Buck, Dennis, to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop Peter of New 
York, on December 5, 1982, at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, N.Y. 

Buck, Dn Dennis, to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude, Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on February 2, 1983, at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

George, Thomas, to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop Boris of 
Chicago, on November 14, 1982, at St Theodore of Tarsus Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Morbey, Andrew, to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude, Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on March 25, 1982, at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

Morbey, Dn Andrew, to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, Bishop Peter of 
New York, on December 5, 1982, at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

Panchak, Frank, to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop Dmitri of 
Dallas, on January 16, 1983, at St Cyprian of Carthage Mission, Rich¬ 
mond, Va. 
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Sergius N. Bulgakov: 

From Marxism to Sophiology 1 

Winston F. Crum 


It is almost impossible to sketch the life of S.N. Bulgakov 
without first referring to his fundamental mindset. “The Russian 
soul thirsts for the wholeness of life, 55 he wrote in 1936, “and above 
that for the wholeness of a religious outlook.” 2 Here, in the form 
of a general statement, is the interpretive key to Bulgakov’s own 
Russian soul. His entire intellectual and spiritual path was a pursuit 
of wholeness, of a rich wholeness that would involve not only rational 
structure but also artistic form, religious understanding and social 
harmony. His symbol for this comprehensive oneness was Sophia, 8 
the Alwisdom 4 of God. He came to see her as a living, quasi-per¬ 
sonal, awe-inspiring entity. The emotional aspects of this attachment 
included a fascination for great beauty—especially in nature—a 
profound yearning for perfection in this world and a refined eroticism. 
Some of the philosophic-conceptual elaborations of the symbol will 
be considered in the second part of this essay. 


Biography 

Sergei Nikolaevich Bulgakov was born on June 16, 1871 in the 
town of Livny, which is about 230 miles due south of Moscow. 
Situated high on the bank of a river, it had been a fortress town in 

The wording of this subtitle is from an article by Bulgakov himself, 
“From Marxism to Sophiology,” Review of Religion 1 (1937). 

2 “From Marxism to Sophiology,” 364. 

This is the Greek noun for “wisdom,” transliterated into English. Its 
gender is feminine. 

4 I have coined this word to translate the Russian noun premudrosf , in 
order to distinguish it from mudrost’, which is ordinary wisdom. Premudrosf 
refers to an extraordinary, godlike wisdom. The gender of both Russian 
nouns is feminine. 


3 
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the time of the Tatar invasions. In the late nineteenth century it 
consisted mostly of poor, wooden houses, with small gardens scat¬ 
tered here and there, and it had a venerable church dedicated to St 
Sergius of Radonezh. The infant son of Nikolai was baptized in that 
church and named after its illustrious patron. The boy grew up in 
a household that included his parents, his maternal grandfather, 
two older brothers and two younger ones. The father was a humble, 
dutiful priest whose forebears, for at least five generations, had also 
been in holy orders. He was in charge of a modest church with an 
accompanying cemetery. Bulgakov recalled that his father did not 
have “specific intellectual questionings . . . [but] had a sound mind 
and a harsh sarcasm, which was not devoid of sharp wit. In his 
character (as also in me) there was a bit of tenderness, or at least 
the capacity to show it.” 5 His mother, on the other hand, came from 
a line of aristocrats which, in her, was somewhat degenerate. A 
nervous type, she smoked a great deal in times of agitation. To her 
children she seemed like a despot. But her fixed and impractical 
ideas about some things were related to her appreciation for “the 
poetry of life.” She greatly enjoyed actual poetry and she loved 
to read, although her education had been limited. Bulgakov felt 
that he inherited from her “an attentiveness to people.” 6 

The atmosphere of his home was thoroughly religious. Both 
parents were imbued with a naive yet sure faith. “The Typikon was 
our household code of rules for fasts and holydays, divine services 
and prayer.” 7 Moreover, all these observances were “framed by 
and connected with the life of nature, which was involved in [them]. 
This was a child’s Christian ‘pantheism,' a Sophian sense of life and 
the world.” 8 But it was impressed upon him that death, too, was 
part of this life and world. His grandfather died when Sergius was 
twelve. “On the one hand I was mystically shaken,” he reminisced, 
“and on the other I defended myself with animalistic self-love.” 9 
Within a couple of years no less than three younger brothers died, 
two in infancy and the other at the age of five. Also, in the 1890s 
two full-grown brothers died within a fortnight of each other. In 
later life he wondered why the angel of death had visited his home 
so often in those early years. He came to the conclusion that the 
deaths had been “some kind of sacrifice of love for me.” 10 

5 Bulgakov, Avtobiograficheskiya zametki, ed. L.A. Zander (Paris: ymca 
Press, 1946) 18-9. 

6 lbid., 19. 

7 Ibid., 16. 

8 Ibid., 17. 

9 Ibid., 18. 

10 Ibid., 21. 
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The young Sergius began his formal education in a four-year 
church school in his home town. A conscientious and bright student, 
at thirteen he enrolled in a minor seminary in Orel, a city some 
forty-five miles north and west of Livny. Soon he was raising ques¬ 
tions and expressing doubts to which no one gave adequate replies. 
At bottom he was distressed by the “subservience,” the “slavish¬ 
ness,” which he saw in the world around him—in the seminary, in 
the Church and in the sociopolitical order 11 —and which stifled the 
spirit of free inquiry and self-expression. If he were to fall in line 
with it he would lose his “spiritual nature.” 12 It seemed preferable 
to abandon the faith and piety he had imbibed as a child. “Almost 
automatically,” he recalled, “I adopted the revolutionary attitudes 
prevalent in the intelligentsia . . . [becoming] resolutely irreconciled 
to monarchism.” The efficient cause of this reorientation was the 
awakening analytical and critical power of his mind. It was a case 
not so much of losing religious faith as of embracing the cause of 
intellectual freedom and truth, the cause of “humanity, progress and 
scientific thought.” 13 The Church, in her “cultural squalor and 
historical winglessness,” showed no interest in these things. 14 

Despite a changing and a changed outlook, he completed the 
course in the minor seminary in 1888. He then transferred to a 
secular school in Yelets, a city about forty miles east and north 
of Livny. By the fall of 1890 he was ready to enter the University 
of Moscow. Philology, philosophy and literature were the subjects 
that interested him the most, but “in order to save the country 
from the tyranny of the tsar,” he felt obliged to take up the social 
sciences. 15 Concentrating on political economy, he explored various 
forms of socialism, finally embracing Marxism. He finished his 
undergraduate studies with distinction in 1894 and immediately 
began to prepare for university teaching. His first experience as an 
instructor came in the following year at the Moscow Technical 
School. His very first publication, Concerning Markets in Capitalist 
Production (O rynkakh pri kapitalisticheskom proizvodstve) , ap¬ 
peared in 1896. In January of 1898 he married Elena Tokmakova, and 
their first child, a daughter, was bom in November of the same 
year. 16 A lengthy scientific university mission took him to Berlin, 

“Ibid., 27. 

12 The Russian is dukhovnoe sushchestvo. Ibid., 35. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., 32. 

15 Ibid., 36. 

16 Their first son, Fedor, was born some two years later. A second son, 
Ivashechka, was born in 1905, but died before he was four. A third son, 
Sergius, was born in 1911. 
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Paris and London for all of 1899 and for portions of the adjoining 
years. He spent most of the time working up an impressive magis¬ 
terial dissertation, Capitalism and Agriculture (Kapitalizm i zem- 
ledelie ), which was published in two volumes in 1900. 

The outward signs indicated that Bulgakov was now well up 
the ladder of success. He was a scholar, teacher and writer, and 
“one of the most distinguished champions of the more moderate 
wing of Marxism.” 17 But inwardly, his Weltanschauung had begun 
to go to pieces. He started reading avidly in literature and philosophy, 
in particular, the works of Dostoevsky (d. 1881) and Vladimir 
Soloviev (d. 1900). The latter had given a prominent place to 
Sophia in his religious philosophy. Bulgakov also read Anton 
Chekhov, Leo Tolstoy, Thomas Carlyle, Ludwig Feuerbach and 
Alexander Herzen and published articles on them. All of this took 
place in the years 1901 to 1906, while he was in Kiev teaching 
political economy at the School of Polytechnology and lecturing at 
the University of Kiev. The upshot of his investigations was that 
he moved “from Marxism to idealism.” This was the telling title of 
a collection of his essays published in 1903. In other words, he was 
emerging from atheism and groping back toward Orthodoxy, al¬ 
though the true nature of the transition was not recognized by many 
people. 18 

The transition was punctuated by three mystical experiences, 
which he described years later in some detail. The first one occurred 
in 1895. Traveling across the southern steppes near sundown and 
catching his first view of the Caucasian Mountains in the distance, 
he was suddenly overwhelmed by the powerful beauty of the whole 
scene. It was as if something or someone had been revealed to him, 
and he later identified that awareness as his first encounter with 
Sophia. Then, in 1898, in an art gallery in Dresden, he again experi¬ 
enced a kind of revelation when he saw Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
for the first time. Feeling that her eyes were actually piercing his 
soul, he was moved to tears and began to pray. The third “miracle” 
occurred in the fall of 1908, as he was seeking some peace of mind 
at a monastery in the north. In a moment of special agitation, as if 
by providence, he encountered a venerable monk who received him 

17 Bernard Par$, in a prefatory note to Bulgakov’s “Judas or Saul? 
Thoughts on the Russian People,” Slavonic and East European Review 9 
(1931) 525. 

18 Recalling an interview in 1905, Professor Anton Kartashev wrote that 
he had come to the realization then that Bulgakov was “no longer a lay 
humanist, but a theologian with the Biblical outlook.” See Nicolas Zernov, 
The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (London: Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 1963) 98. 
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like the father who welcomed the prodigal son in the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St Luke. From then on his sense of personal trust in God 
was reborn and his devotion to the Church rekindled. 18 

Intimately connected with his spiritual development was a 
change in sociopolitical ideals. This was triggered by the abortive 
revolution of 1905. Thereafter, “the revolutionary temptation,” 
that is, the urge to destroy the existing order rather than reform it, 
began to fade. 20 More and more his contacts were with other moder¬ 
ates, especially in Moscow, whence he moved in 1906 to become a 
professor of political economy at the Commercial Institute and a 
lecturer at the university. The following year he was a deputy to 
the second Duma. In 1909, he and six other men of conviction 
and weight (including Nicholas Berdyaev, Simeon Frank and Peter 
Struve) published Landmarks— a collection of serious essays by and 
large inveighing against the shortsightedness and inconsistencies of 
most of the intelligentsia—whose overall effect was that of a bomb¬ 
shell. 21 In his essay, “Heroism and Self-sacrifice,” which was the 
longest of the seven, Bulgakov provided some penetrating “reflec¬ 
tions on the religious ideals of the Russian intelligentsia.” 23 

Despite a growing interest in theology, he continued teaching 
political economy. His doctoral dissertation. The Philosophy of 
Economics (Filosofiya khozyaistva) , was published in 1912. In this 
work, for the first time in any of his writings, he began to employ 
the notion of Sophia. Why or how the latter began to have conceptual 
significance for him he never explained. He had been aware, since 
1901, of Soloviev’s treatment of Sophia, but it may have been Paul 
Florensky (d. 1943) who caused Bulgakov, about a decade later, 
to see more of the potential of the basic idea. 23 In The Unfading 

19 Bulgakov, Svet nevechernii: sozertsaniya i umozreniya (Moscow 1917) 
7-10. The descriptions were reprinted in his posthumous memoirs, Avtobio- 
graficheskiya zametki , 61-6. 

20 A vtobiograficheskiya zametki , 28. 

21 N.A. Berdyaev, et al., Vekhi: sbornik statei o russkoi inteUigentsii , 5th 
ed. (Moscow 1910). Zernov gives a lively review of the contents and the 
impact of Landmarks (which he translates Signposts ) in The Russian Religious 
Renaissance of the Twentieth Century , 111-30. 

^“Reflections on the Religious Ideals of the Russian Intelligentsia” was 
the subtitle of the essay as it was reprinted in 1911 (see Bulgakov’s Dva grada 
[Moscow 1911] 2:176). The original version of the subtitle used the word 
“nature” instead of “ideals.” 

23 This enigmatic genius was among Bulgakov’s closest friends in his 
Moscow years. Strangely enough, however, there is little firsthand information 
about their friendship. One scholar maintains that Florensky had a “hypnotic 
influence” on Bulgakov “for more than ten years.” See V.V. Zenkovsky, A 
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Light: Contemplations and Speculations (Svet nevechernii: sozer- 
tsaniya i umozreniya), which appeared in 1917, he provided a fuller 
and more biblical discussion of Sophia. In the same year he was 
given a professorship at the University of Moscow and was also 
made a delegate to the All-Russian Church Sobor, in which he 
exercised considerable leadership. Almost at the hour of the Bol¬ 
shevik coup d’etat, the sobor voted to restore the Moscow patri¬ 
archate. Suddenly, incredibly, what he had regarded as an uncon¬ 
scionable alliance between the Church and the monarchy was com¬ 
pletely gone. Now he was eager to take the step he had been pon¬ 
dering for a long time, a step that would climax his spiritual odyssey 
in a dramatic way. On the day of the Holy Spirit in June 1918, in 
the Church of the Holy Spirit within the Lavra of St Sergius, he 
was ordained to the priesthood. 24 Several of his friends were there, 
including Paul Florensky and three of the contributors to Landmarks . 
As the progression of his interests and activities had suggested, and 
as Bulgakov himself later declared, ordination was “a necessary 
disclosure of my very nature.” 25 

But ordination also made him persona non grata to the Bolshe¬ 
viks. Around the end of June 1918 he joined his wife and children 
in the Crimea for a month’s vacation. 26 He lacked a passport, how¬ 
ever, and when he tried to return to Moscow to resume teaching 
at the university, the authorities in Kiev would not let him through. 
Remaining in the Crimea, he managed to obtain a professorship at 
the University of Simferopol in 1919, and he also taught theology 
at a local seminary. But he was deprived of the professorship after 
just two years because of being a priest. Consequently, he devoted 
himself more fully to writing and was able to complete two scholarly 
books and at least two long articles. 27 He also took a serious look 
at Roman Catholicism, borrowing various books on the subject from 
a Lithuanian priest, “a convinced and enlightened papist,” who was 
living in Yalta and had received his theological education in Rome. 

History of Russian Philosophy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1953) 
2:897. 

M He had been made a deacon the day before. Trinity Sunday. Avtobio- 
graficheskiya zametki, 41. 

25 Avtobiograficheskiya zametki , 25. 

26 Her family home was an estate called Oleyz in the Crimea. 

27 Bulgakov, Die Tragodie der Philosophie (Darmstadt 1927); Filosofiya 
imeni (Paris 1953); Na piru bogov: pro i contra (sovremennye dialogi ) 
(Sofia 1921). Portions of the latter were published in English translation, “At 
the Feast of the Gods: Contemporary Dialogues,” Slavonic Review 1 (1922- 
1923) 172-83, 391-400, 604-22. See also the still unpublished “U sten Kher- 
sonisa (dialog).” 
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In particular, Fr Sergius studied the whole question of the filioque, 
and he was inclined for a time to accept the western understanding 
of it. On other matters, too, he was attracted to the Roman position, 
but he kept his thoughts entirely to himself. Intuitively, he felt that 
Orthodoxy, in spite of some undesirable developments, had more to 
recommend it than did Catholicism. He later maintained that the 
interest in Rome in these years had been “a dialectically inevitable 
stage” in the development of his “ecclesiastical consciousness.” 28 
Moreover, it marked the beginning of a certain openness toward 
Western Christianity in general—Bulgakov the ecumenist was in fact 
bom in the Crimea. 

Things reached a climax in 1922 when the Bolsheviks forced 
Fr Sergius (and scores of other intellectuals) to leave the country. 
His first few weeks in exile were spent in Constantinople. There, in 
January of 1923, he experienced another of his quasi-personal en¬ 
counters with Sophia. It occurred as he visited the great sixth-century 
Byzantine church dedicated to the Holy Wisdom. This amazing 
edifice, with its huge dome, spoke to him of “the Sophianity of the 
world and of the cosmic quality of Sophia.” It also symbolized “the 
coming universal Church” as well as “a universal humanity.” 2 ** Thus, 
once again travel to a new place had rewarded him with new percep¬ 
tions of Sophia. But some of his old perceptions likewise were 
changing and had changed, as he came to realize in November 1924. 
Finding himself between trains in Dresden, he went to visit the 
Sistine Madonna once again. This time, to his great surprise, there 
were no tears and no prayers at all. Rather, he was struck by the 
totally different aura of Raphael’s sensuous painting as compared 
with Orthodox icons of the Mother of God. He concluded that the 
Sistine Madonna was in fact indicative of a “spiritual sickness” in 
the western world: “A pagan man-as-god mentality” ( yazycheskoe 
chelovekobozhie) , “a certain artistic Arianism,” had arisen with the 
Renaissance and had led to the “religious decadence” that now was 
nearly everywhere, except, he felt, in Orthodoxy. 50 

From Constantinople, in the spring of 1923, Fr Sergius pro¬ 
ceeded to Prague, Czechoslovakia. This city was teeming with 
Russian emigres, so he was soon involved in teaching canon law and 
theology in a Russian graduate school of law. In September he 
participated in the first conference of the Russian Student Christian 

2 *Avtobiograficheskiya zametki, 49. This interest in Roman Catholicism 
during his Crimean years merits further investigation. Some of the relevant 
details are in unpublished manuscripts. 

29 Ibid., 95, 98. 

80 Ibid., 111-2. 
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Movement in Exile. This group, along with others, favored the 
establishment of an Orthodox theological seminary in Western Eu¬ 
rope. Thanks to the vision, determination and hard work of Metro¬ 
politan Evlogy (Georgievsky), property was acquired and a school 
was opened in Paris in 1925. It was called the Orthodox Theological 
Institute, 31 and Fr Sergius was invited to become the professor of 
dogmatic theology. He accepted and moved to Paris in the summer of 
1925. For the remainder of his life the seminary was his home, 
although he would go off to one or more conferences almost every 
year. He was not officially made dean of the institute until 1940, 32 
but he proved to be the leader of the faculty almost from the begin¬ 
ning. And to students and others he was the de facto chaplain as 
well. 

His reputation as a stimulating spokesman for the Orthodox 
point of view was established almost overnight when he participated 
in the first World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in August 1927. He delivered a paper on the Ortho¬ 
dox understanding of the Church’s ministry. 88 More notably, he 
“caused the greatest stir at the Conference by introducing into its 
discussions the question of the significance of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the reunion of Christians.” 34 He urged devotion to her in 
prayer and worship, and when the chairman declared that he had 
strayed from the assigned subject, Bulgakov insisted that mariology 
must not be left out of ecumenical conversations. Despite this jarring 
of Protestant sensibilities, he was appointed to the Continuation 
Committee, which was to prepare for a second conference on Faith 
and Order. 

That second conference did not take place until 1937. In the 
meantime, in addition to teaching and writing, he helped conceive 
and organize the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. The first 
meetings took place in 1927 and 1928, and thereafter a major 
conference of the fellowship was held in England every year. 85 Fr 

31 The name was changed to St Sergius Theological Academy in 1940. See 
Donald A. Lowrie, Saint Sergius in Paris: The Orthodox Theological Institute 
(London: spck, 1954) 20. 

S2 Lowrie, Saint Sergius in Paris, 43. 

33 The paper was printed in English in Faith and Order: Proceedings of 
the World Conference [at] Lausanne, August 3-21, 1927, ed. H.N. Bate (New 
York: George H. Doran, 1927) 258-63. 

S4 Nicolas Zernov, “The Eastern Churches and the Ecumenical Movement 
in the Twentieth Century,” in A History of the Ecumenical Movement: 1517- 
1948, eds. Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1967) 656. 

^Most of the annual conferences were held at Hoddesdon (just north 
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Sergius participated in each one until 1939. He also contributed 
many articles to the journal of the fellowship. 36 Furthermore, in 
1934 and again in 1936 he visited the United States. The general 
purpose of these trips was to make friends in America for both his 
theological institute and the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. 
In 1934 he spoke in a variety of cities, such as New York, Atlantic 
City, Evanston (Illinois), Cambridge (Massachusetts), Buffalo and 
Toronto. 37 The later tour was shorter and confined to cities on the 
eastern seaboard. Also in 1936 he participated in an Anglo-Russian 
Theological Conference in Mirfield, England, 38 as well as a Pan- 
Orthodox Congress of Theologians in Athens (November 29 to 
December 4). 

Two major ecumenical conferences convened, respectively, in 
July and August of 1937, and Fr Sergius was very active in both. 
The World Conference on Church, Community and State was held 
in Oxford, England. Quite appropriately, because of his academic 
background, he served in the section of delegates that dealt with the 
subtheme “The Church and the Economic Order.” The Second 
World Conference on Faith and Order took place in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Here he worked in the section concerned with “The 
Church’s Unity in Life and Worship.” His deep-seated devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and to the saints influenced the final report 
of his section. 39 Toward the end of this conference he was appointed 
to its Continuation Committee. 

Despite conferences, teaching and pastoral activities, Fr Sergius 
always found time for research and writing. In the late 1920s he 
produced the volumes of his first and shorter dogmatic trilogy. 40 
Through the 1930s he worked on a large trilogy bearing the general 
title Concerning God-manhood (O Bogochelovechestve) . Totaling 

of London) either in April or June. No conferences as such were held in the 
years 1940-1944. 

36 Renamed Sobornost in 1935, the periodical has been published continu¬ 
ously since 1928. 

37 BuIgakov kept an interesting diary during this tour, entitled “Dela i dni.” 
See Avtobiograficheskiya. zametki, 120-35. 

38 At this conference he succinctly reviewed and explained five basic 
“theses” of sophiology. See his “Zur Frage nach der Weisheit Gottes,” Kyrios 
1 (1936) 93-101. 

39 See Bulgakov’s “The Question of the Veneration of the Virgin Mary at 
the Edinburgh Conference,” Sobornost , new series, no. 12 (1937) 28-31. 

40 The primary titles of these books were The Incombustible Bush (Kupina 
neopalimaya: opyt dogmaticheskago istolkovaniya nekotorykh chert v pravo - 
slavnom pochitanii Bogomateri [Paris 1927]), The Friend of the Bridegroom 
(Drug zhenikha ( lo . 3, 28-30): O pravoslavnom pochitanii Predtechi [Paris 
1927]), and Jacob's Ladder (Lestvitsa Yakovlya: Ob angelakh [Paris 1929]). 
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more than 1,500 pages, this vast treatise represented a careful but 
speculative restatement of major Christian doctrines in terms of 
Sophia, the Alwisdom of God. It represented, at the same time, a 
new and final stage of his sophiology. When the first volume. The 
Lamb of God (Agnets Bozhii ), was published in 1933, its teaching 
was denounced as “new,” “idiosyncratic,” “arbitrary” and even 
“heretical.” The attack was climaxed by two formal condemnations, 
issued within about six weeks of each other in 1935 by two church 
bodies. 41 The first document was promulgated by the locum tenens 
of the Moscow patriarch, in conjunction with a synod of his bishops. 
The second came from a synod of emigre Orthodox bishops who 
met in Karlovci, Yugoslavia. The condemnations did not have much 
practical effect, since Bulgakov was not under any of the hierarchs 
involved. Nevertheless, he did write formal replies to each con¬ 
demnation, arguing, among other things, that sophiology was not 
a new teaching, that it rested on excellent biblical and iconograph- 
ical foundations, and that it had not been banned in Orthodox circles 
in the past. 42 He also professed belief in “all true dogmas of Ortho¬ 
doxy.” 43 No doubt, each condemnation was at bottom an ecclesiastical 
power play designed to discredit the entire jurisdiction to which he 
belonged. 44 In any case, the head of that jurisdiction, Metropolitan 
Evlogy, after due investigation, declared that Fr Sergius was not 
guilty of any heresy. The second and third volumes of his summa, 
The Comforter (UteshiteV ) and The Bride of the Lamb (Nevesta 
Agntsa ), published in 1936 and 1945, respectively, did not evoke 
further controversy. 

Early in 1939 it was discovered that he had cancer of the 
throat. Two operations helped to conquer the disease, but left him 
without any vocal cords. Nevertheless, he learned to speak in a 
whisper and to resume many of his former activities. What he re¬ 
gretted most was his inability to celebrate the liturgy in the customary 
way. As always, he kept busy with his pen. He prepared some 
addenda to the last volume of his large trilogy, and supplemented 
this with a 350-page “epilogue,” which was published posthumously 

41 To a minor extent this was a continuation of earlier criticisms regarding 
his notion of a fourth divine hypostasis. See Evgeny Trubetskoi, Smysl zhizni 
(Berlin 1922) 129. See also Sergius Bulgakov, et al., O Sofii, Premudrosti 
Bozhiei (Paris 1935) 55. 

42 Bulgakov, O Sofii', 1-19, 20-53; also his “Eshche k voprosu o Sofii, 
Premudrosti Bozhiei,” Put’, no. 50 (1936) 1-24. 

43 0 Sofii, 51. 

^For an overview of the vicissitudes of this jurisdiction in the 1920s and 
its becoming an exarchate under the ecumenical patriarch in 1931, see Nicolas 
Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century, 214-20. 
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as The Apocalypse of John: An Experiment in Dogmatic Interpreta¬ 
tion (Apokalipsis Ioanna: Opyt dogmaticheskogo istolkovaniya ). 
He also wrote numerous sermons and addresses. 45 But, as he well 
knew, the end was coming—and he was not afraid to think about it. 
Soon after his fight against cancer, in an essay entitled “The Sophiol¬ 
ogy of Death,” 46 he noted that “every illness is already an indication 
of mortality.” Moreover, the process of dying, although it leads up 
to death, is radically different therefrom. Only after this earthly life, 
he affirmed, does one receive the full “revelation of life beyond the 
grave, as the beginning of new being.” 47 The time for testing this 
belief drew very near in May of 1944, when he suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He lingered on for more than a month after that, but 
finally breathed his last on June 12. He was buried three days later 
in the Russian cemetery of Ste Genevieve-des-Bois in Paris. 

Looking at his intellectual and spiritual odyssey overall, we 
can see that Sergius Bulgakov had two continuing concerns, two 
deep passions. One was the thirst for “wholeness of life,” which was 
mentioned at the beginning of this essay. That led him out of the 
simplistic faith of his childhood and into belief “in the ‘progress’ of 
[humankind],” 48 which he understood as human betterment via 
Marxian economics and political action. Complemented by a pen¬ 
chant for mysticism, that thirst also gave rise to a complex doctrine 
of Sophia. His other great passion was for “the freedom and rights 
of the human person”** These words, written and underscored in 
1903, enunciated a “sacred principle” that he honored in practice 
as well as in theory. At nearly every stage of life he exhibited a 
certain nonconformism—not only as a theologian, but also as a leader 
in the ecumenical movement, as a seminarian and even as a Marx¬ 
ist. 50 Considering this trait from another angle, we can assert that 
the resourcefulness and originality of his mind were bound to make 
him something of a maverick. The fundamental problem for Bul¬ 
gakov was to reconcile these two principles of wholeness and free¬ 
dom. Paradoxically, his theory of the Sophian nature of the world 
and its process did not adequately provide for human freedom, and 

^Some forty of these remain unpublished. See L.A. Zander, Bog i mir 
(Mirosozertsanie ottsa Sergiya Bulgakova) (Paris 1948) 2:364-5. 

46 Bulgakov, “Sofiologiya smerti.” This sixty-page essay remains unpub¬ 
lished, but excerpts from it are found in Avtobiograficheskiya zametki, 139-47. 

47 Avtobiograficheskiya zametki, 147. 

^Ibid., 32. 

49 Bulgakov, Ot marksizma k idealizmu: sbornik statei (1896-1903) (St 
Petersburg 1903) xxi. 

50 His magisterial dissertation, for example, challenged an important Marx¬ 
ian thesis regarding agriculture. 
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his habitual nonconformism always challenged and even threatened 
the unity of any body to which he belonged. We must observe that 
this two-sided paradox does not explain why no other thinkers to 
date have ventured after him into the realm of sophiology. We can 
only note that he, like every philosopher and theologian, was larger 
than his system. Moreover, all who knew him in later life were 
impressed with the warmth of his personality and piety. That warmth 
had to flow not from wisdom, nor from freedom, but from Christian 
love. 


The Cosmos and Humankind 

Sergius Bulgakov made it clear and public in 1903 that he had 
moved from Marxism to idealism. By the middle of the next decade 
he had become deeply interested in, and virtually committed to, a 
special form of idealism that he would later call sophiology. This 
focus was evident in his book The Unfading Light: Contemplations 
and Speculations, which was published in 1917. 51 Animated by a 
primary intuition, namely, that Sophia should be identified with the 
Platonic kingdom of ideas, the book deals (among other things) 
with the problem of reconciling this philosophical perspective with 
the biblical and Christian tradition regarding the creation and per¬ 
fection of the world which is now fallen. The key to the reconcilia¬ 
tion for Bulgakov is Proverbs 8:22-31, for in this passage the 
Alwisdom of God is personified and described as “the beginning of 
his way.’ 552 In other words, Sophia is God’s own preconception of 
the whole created order. 

The “contrast” between God and the world represents an abid¬ 
ing and “basic religious antithesis” (11). 53 We need to accept and 
resolve it without going to the extremes of Manichean dualism or 
pantheistic monism. Recognizing that there is some truth in each 
view, Bulgakov seeks not “a ‘synthesis’ [as Hegel would say], but 
a vital unity” (iv). “The ultimate task of religious consciousness” is 
“to know God in the world and the world in God in a living experi¬ 
ence” (iv). Persons of faith are absolutely certain that this is possi¬ 
ble, that God can and does reveal himself in the world. In so doing 

“Bulgakov, Svet nevechernii. Most of part 1 of this book (“The Divine 
Nothing”) and of part 2 (“The World”) appeared in serial form in Voprosy 
filosofii i psikhologii in the years 1915 and 1916. 

52 This translates the Russian (not Slavonic) text of verse 22a. 

58 This and subsequent page references in the text refer to The Unfading 
Light (Svet nevechernii ). 
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he becomes involved with it and immanent in it. Yet the same human 
faculty that perceives God’s self-revelation also knows him to be 
completely free of the world or transcendent to it. Both perceptions 
must be honored, because if the deity were fully and only immanent, 
he “would not be God”; and if he were totally transcendent, he 
would be “equivalent to sheer nothing,” since no one would know 
anything about him (96). It is logically necessary, therefore, to 
hold these opposing principles in an antinomic relationship. 

The same basic antinomy comes out in a consideration of cos¬ 
mogony. What does it mean to say that God created the world? On 
the one hand it means that the world is “outside” of God and 
different from him: “mundane being is extradivine—it remains in the 
realm of the relative” (148). On the other hand, the world (nature 
as well as humankind) is also “in” God, because “God would not 
be God, and the Absolute would be not absolute but relative, if 
there were an extragod or antigod side by side with him but outside 
of him” (148). This “Absolute” is above and beyond being: “It is 
NON-being, Super-being. It is impossible to say of the Absolute 
that it is, as it is also impossible to say that it is not” (100). It 
transcends both the world and “God.” 

It is possible to say of God: He is; He is co v, He that is 
[Sushchii], Yahweh—as he revealed about himself to Moses. 

But, it is impossible to say this of the Absolute, because 
being [bytie] is a correlative notion: God is to [us] or, 
more broadly, to the world. In order that God may be, the 
world has to exist; also, through itself it conditions God’s 
being. . . . The Absolute, in creating the world, or to speak 
better, by the very act of this creating, gives birth even to 
God. (102) 

The initial precipitation of the world (and “God”) is beyond under¬ 
standing. “In the absolute superunity, in an incomprehensible man¬ 
ner, there springs up the relative and plural, the cosmic £v kocI 
tcocv (176). We need to guarantee that the creaturely “all” (nav) 
is also “one” (ev). This could be done, says Bulgakov, by assuming 
that the world emanated from the Absolute, but then its differentia¬ 
tion from it would be superficial (177). On the other hand, to 
assume that the Absolute created the world and gave it a separate 
existence would be to pose a limit for the Illimitable. Thus, any 
theory of strict emanation or of strict creation is untenable. Yet the 
former is conducive to the world’s unity and the latter to its indi¬ 
viduality. He concludes that a combination of both theories is neces- 
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sary, or rather, that the notion of creation must be construed as 
“broader than the notion of emanation,” somehow including the 
latter within itself (178). Creation needs to be understood as 
“emanation plus something new, something that is made by the 
creative let there be\ ” (178) 

These and other arguments from philosophy can be correlated 
with the Judeo-Christian doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. The key is to 
regard “nothingness" as the “basis” of the creation (181), and to 
distinguish two kinds of “nothing.” The first is sheer nothing and 
has no being whatsoever. The second is sheer potentiality and is 
capable of becoming all that is—all being. Each kind is a form of 
nonbeing ( nebytie ), the first because it is no thing at all ( nichto ), 
and the second because it is no definite thing ( nechto ). The Greek 
language provides an appropriate terminology for these entities: 
ouk ov, or “being [which is] not,” and pf] ov, or “nonbeing [which 
is]” (183). The world is indeed fashioned out of “nothing,” and in 
two stages. Initially, by a supremely creative act, it is made out of 
nothing in the sense of ouk ov. Then, by a lengthy emanative process, 
it is formed out of nothing in the sense of pf] ov. The transition 
from ouk ov to pf] ov is the crucial thing, for thereby “the general 
matter of creatureliness” is made (184). There is no logical bridge, 
no continuity, between ouk 8v and pr] ov. Here is the same absurd 
gap that separates the Absolute and the relative. But there is con¬ 
tinuity between noobeing (in the sense of pf] ov) and being, for 
nonbeing “is.” The second stage of the world’s fashioning, therefore, 
is capable of a logical or rational interpretation. Central to this is 
the category of “ becoming . . . that mysterious creative synthesis of 
being and nonbeing that by itself also expresses the essence of crea¬ 
tureliness, of the whole relative” (187). 

Having set the stage, Bulgakov introduces Sophia as a tertium 

quid . 


Providing an extradivine world alongside of itself, deity 
thereby posits a certain border between itself and the world. 
And this border, which by the very idea of it is found 
between God and the world, between the Creator and the 
creation, is not itself either the one or the other but some¬ 
thing quite special, something that simultaneously conjoins 
and disjoins the one and the other (a certain psTOC^O in 
Plato’s sense). (212) 


In other words, Sophia is between Super-being and being, consti¬ 
tuting “neither the one nor the other, or even appearing as both at 
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once” (214). “With one side she is involved in being; but, with 
the other she is transcendent to it, escapes from it” (214). Similarly, 
she is between eternity and time, although participant in the former 
through love and in the latter by nature (215). With respect to 
space also she has a special status: “Sophia is superspatial, but at 
the same time she is the basis of every kind of spatiality” (216). 

Thus, the metaphysical nature of Sophia is not covered 
at all by the usual philosophical categories of the absolute 
and the relative, of the eternal and the temporal, of the 
divine and the creaturely. With her face turned toward 
God, she is his Image, Idea, Name. But, turned toward 
nothing she is the eternal basis of the world. . . . She is the 
heavenly world of eternal ideas , which are grasped by the 
mind—the world that was disclosed to the philosophical and 
religious contemplation of Plato. (216) 

She is, in short, an instrumentality for the creation of the world. 

Divine creation, especially in its initial stage, is so mysterious 
that it requires the medium of great myths to portray it. Plato and 
Plotinus each devised a myth to explain the origin of the material 
world, thereby admitting that a purely philosophical explanation is 
impossible (238). The authors of Genesis 1-3 developed a very 
profound myth to account for the existence of the world and human¬ 
kind. Bulgakov, too, fashions a kind of creational myth 54 through 
allegorizing elements of the Genesis story. For example, he sees a 
reference to Sophia in the very first verse of the Bible: “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” This “beginning,” 
he maintains, is precisely Sophia, the Alwisdom of God. Proverbs 
8:22a expresses the same idea: “The Lord possessed me [Alwisdom] 
as 55 the beginning of his way.” Hence, “in Sophia, or on the basis 
thereof,” through “the isolation of her potentiality from her own 
eternal actuality ” a primordial earth was created out of nothing- 
in the sense of ol>k ov (223)— and this took place prior to the six 
days of other creation. 

It is hardly appropriate to speak of the beginning or the source 
of Sophia, since she is “quite special,” but her relationship to deity 
does need some clarification. “The divine triunity, God-Love, in 

54 Bulgakov would prefer the term philosopheme to characterize his inter¬ 
pretation of the creation of the world. Svet nevechernii , 238. 

S5 “As the beginning” is a possible rendering of the single Russian word 
nachalom . In the instrumental case, as it appears in Proverbs 8:22a, it could 
also be translated “af the beginning.” 
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its closed, self-sufficient, eternal act of divine, substantial Love, 
externalizes (in the sense of metaphysical externality) the object 
of this divine Love, loves it and thereby pours out on it the life- 
giving force of the trihypostatic Love” (212). As “Love’s love” 
Sophia automatically has the “force of being,” necessarily is as “ens 
realissimum” (212). It is even possible to say that she has person¬ 
ality, because she is not only the object of the divine Love, but she 
is also the subject of an “answering Love” (212). 

[She] is a subject, a person, or—we shall employ the theo¬ 
logical term—a hypostasis. Of course, she differs from the 
hypostases of the Holy Trinity: she is a special, fourth 
hypostasis of another order. She does not share in the 
intradivine life—she is not God—and therefore she does not 
convert trihypostaticity into quartohypostaticity, trinity into 
quaternity. But she appears as the beginning of a new, 
creaturely, multihypostaticity; for, after her follow many 
hypostases (of people and of angels) which are in a Sophian 
relation to deity. (212) 

A feminine gender for Sophia could be justified on linguistic grounds 
alone, since the word for “wisdom” is feminine in Hebrew, Greek 
and Russian. Incidentally, the Greek word for “beginning” is also 
feminine (213). The key to her gender, however, is the relatively 
passive and receptive role she plays. “Sophia merely accepts, not 
having anything to give out. She contains only what she has re¬ 
ceived. And by giving herself up to the divine Love, she conceives 
everything in herself. In this sense she is feminine, in-taking—she is 
‘Eternal Femininity’ ” (213). She is not the Absolute, but what she 
has “she has directly from God or in an absolute manner” (214). 

Bulgakov argues that “the heaven and the earth” of Genesis 
1:1 refer, respectively, to the Sophian “archetype” of the entire 
creation (239) and to the chaotic material basis for it. The latter 
was once completely “without form and void” (Gn 1:2), but Sophia 
is like a sun that emits discrete rays of being that penetrate into the 
meonic “earth.” For each ray there springs up one of the created 
entities of the world. Every such entity is both caused and shaped 
by Sophia. She contains “the ideative seeds of all things. The root 
of their being is in her” (221). And just as the form of the full- 
grown plant is inherent in every seed, so Sophia provides “the norm , 
the ultimate assignment, the law of life, the Aristotelian entelechy” 
for every “being [sushchestvoY (222). No being, not even in Eden 
(260), has ever completely realized its archetype as contained in 
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Sophia. Every created thing is in process of becoming what it is 
supposed to be and is, therefore, a mixture of being and nonbeing. 
It is by “mystical intuition” that the Sophianity of the world “is 
revealed directly to everyone, to the measure of his [or her] mind” 
(223). The essence of the revelation is an awareness that the whole 
tm/verse has unity and focus. “In her cosmic aspect, Sophia is the 
world soul [or anima mundi ], i.e., the principle that connects and 
organizes the mundane multiplicity. She is natura naturans with 
respect to natura naturata" (223). A good analogy for her is human 
being, because it embraces in itself and surpasses all lower levels of 
existence (that is, of minerals, plants and animals). The human 
person is “this whole world, as a microcosm” (30), “an organized 
whole or a whole organism” (285). Likewise, Sophia embraces and 
surpasses the entire creation, including humankind, insofar as it has 
true being. Yet there are not two extradivine worlds, a heavenly 
and an earthly one. Sophia is not separated from the visible world 
any more than the soul is separated from the body. Along this line, 
“Aristotle is right in his ontology” (222). 

The first two chapters of Genesis clearly imply that the crown 
of the creative process is humankind. His formation out of the earth 
(Gn 2:7) signifies that Adam “has in himself the creaturely air 
(285). His possession and comprehension of this is further signified 
by the fact that he assigns a name to “every living creature.” But 
he not only holds dominion over the world, he actually transcends 
it. His fellow creatures do not afford an adequate conceptual basis 
for defining him. Adam is “simultaneously a creature and a non¬ 
creature. ... He is a living antinomy” (278). Similarly to God-in- 
himself, we represent a kind of absolute, a “nonwhat” with respect 
to the world. The source and cause of our absoluteness is the divine 
image according to which we are (being) created. 

It is necessary to think of God's image in [us] realistically, 
as a certain recurrence [of], which is in no case an identity 
with, the Prototype. On the contrary, it is permanently dis¬ 
tinguished from the latter, but is at the same time essen¬ 
tially participant in it. The reality of this bond between the 
image and the Prototype is noted by that feature of the 
biblical narrative whereby God breathed a soul into [Adam] 

[Gn 2:7b]; hence, there occurred a certain issue of deity 
besides, a kind of creative emanation. (277) 

In other words, the image provides a real divine presence. It enables 
us to acquire knowledge of God through a deeper knowledge of 
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ourselves (321). It is “the irremovable basis of [our] being” (309), 
and it is the ideal according to which the divine “likeness” is 
fashioned (Gn 1:26). “[Adam] could not be formed at once as a 
completed being in which image and likeness, idea and actuality, 
would correspond with each other, because then he would be God, 
and not by grace and assimilation but by nature” (309). The “task” 
and goal of one’s life with God is, by grace, to bring the likeness 
into conformity with the image. As these become the same a person 
is “divinized.” 

One sign of the image of God is the undivided triunity of our 
spiritual makeup, with its will, intellect and feeling (280). Another 
sign of the image is the hypostatic quality, or “hypostaticity [ipo- 
stasnosf ],” of our nature. The human being “is a hypostasis, a 
person, a personality” (281). This personal element is ultimately 
undefinable, because it is never fully immanent in any (or all) 
human activity. It is the element, therefore, that renders a person 
self-transcendent. A third sign is our capacity to create new things, 
although not out of nothing, in the sense of ouk ov. Genesis 1:27 
implies that the one image of God is both masculine and feminine. 
Giving this a kind of psychological interpretation, Bulgakov main¬ 
tains that every human spirit is bisexual in the sense that it displays 
both genius and talent. A marriage of these two things is necessary 
and sufficient for something to be created. Genius is a masculine 
principle that initiates, discovers “new themes, tasks and opportuni¬ 
ties” (303). It is analogous to Sophia. Talent, on the other hand, 
is feminine and provides the “steady labor and insistent aspiration” 
that actually fabricate an objet d’art or a holy life or whatever (304). 
In short, creativity itself is bimodal because every created thing is 
hylomorphic. 

The acts of creation were completed in six days. This means 
that in a relatively short period of time God impregnated the pri¬ 
mordial earth with “all the forces and seeds of life,” and that these 
were sufficient for the universe to develop on its own without further 
creative intervention (336). The brand new world was centered 
around a good and beautiful garden, a perfect home for the rulers 
of the creation. It was also a “school of life,” because Adam and 
Eve were like inexperienced children (310). Their only teacher or 
guide (at first) was God himself. Through posing just one command¬ 
ment (Gn 2:17), he made them aware of their creaturely freedom 
(310). Even in Eden some self-discipline was possible and necessary 
in order to grow fully into the divine image. The key to this educa¬ 
tion and maturation was love, a wise and holistic love (312). Both 
Adam and Eve were immature, but she was more so because of 
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being fashioned later than he. Then too, she was by nature more 
accepting and more sensuous than her husband. Hence, she was 
doubly vulnerable to the serpent and its clever talk. To converse 
with it at all was to begin the fall, for that was to interrupt and 
betray her relationships with Adam and with God (313f). But the 
crucial thing was her desire to get “knowledge [ znanie ]” rather than 
to have, through obedience, “the source of true, positive compre¬ 
hension [vedenie]” (261). Once Eve had fallen, her relationship 
to Adam was no longer pure even for him, so it was inevitable that 
he too should fall (315). Having decided against a frontal attack, 
the crafty Satan, disguised as a serpent, conquered Adam through 
capturing his flank. “And a victory over [humankind was] also a 
victory over the whole world. . . . (This is why a complete incarna¬ 
tion in [human form], an antichrist, is Satan’s final goal)” (313). 

The repercussions of the fall have been tremendous. The Edenic 
chasteness has been violated. The original “measure and harmony” 
of the world have been distorted and corrupted (312). Childbearing 
has become painful, the ground has suffered a curse (Gn 3:16f) and 
death has become a universal foe (261). The distinctive character¬ 
istic of the fallen condition of the world is its “bad multiplicity” or 
rank individualism (233). Every created thing has both a material 
and an ideal basis. These serve, respectively, as negative and positive 
principles of individuation. In Eden they functioned harmoniously: 
the negative principle (rooted in \xr\ ov) was perfectly sub¬ 
servient, in each creature, to the positive one (supplied by Sophia). 
Thus, in Eden only the ideal basis of things was self-subsistent. But 
because of the fall, the material basis of every creature has received 
a kind of independent reality. “Creaturely freedom [was] free to 
summon even nonbeing to being” (262), that is, to effect “the self- 
will of nothing ” (260). This self-will enables the negative principle 
of individuation to oppose the positive one; and this very opposition 
produces the disorganization, error and sin of the world. The opposi¬ 
tion is best illustrated in human being, where “the flesh” and “the 
spirit” give rise to contradictory “laws” (Rm 7:23-25) (258). In 
addition to an internal tension, every creature experiences a certain 
isolation from everything external. “The element of liberated nothing 
has surrounded every creature with an icy cold of solitariness, has 
disjoined the all-unified” (26If). The impenetrability of material 
bodies in space is a sign of this general disjointedness (256). The 
vast ocean of meonic nothing tends not only to isolate things but to 
obliterate their ideal entelechies. “The corrosive moisture of non- 
being penetrates, or can penetrate, into all the layers and interlayers 
of being, dissolving the connectedness and wholeness of its fabric” 
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(237). To be thus conquered by nothing is to die. “Death is extreme 
evil, ‘the last enemy’ [1 Co 15:26], but it is not a complete annihila¬ 
tion of life. For, mother earth is inexhaustible in her parturitions: 
again and again she gives birth to life, for she is a becoming Sophia” 
(268). The fateful mixture of being and nonbeing in every creature, 
or, rather, the “indissolubility” of life-plus-death, “represents one of 
the greatest enigmas of being” (266). 

Despite rank individualism and death, the creation is not 
ruined or lost. “Original sin has brought with it not a substantial but 
only a functional corruption of the world: ‘the world lies in evil’ 
[1 Jn 5:19], but it is not evil. The latter is the condition but not the 
nature [ estestvo] of the world” (269). Having “liberated” the lower 
basis of things, the fall left their higher basis untouched. The divine 
Sophia, the Kocrpoq vor]T6q, “stays in a realm [that is] unattainable 
for sin” (262). Moreover, what connectedness or unity the fallen 
world does have is maintained by the “subsistent energies” of Sophia 
(262). She “consolidates” the world’s being in the midst of non- 
being (222), and her immanence in creation is the reason for 
heathen as well as Christian reverence for nature (321). Human 
beings in particular have suffered “a functional corruption.” “[We 
have retained God’s image] as the basis of [our] being and as [that] 
Sophianity inherent to [us] which makes [us] the center of the 
creation; but [we have] lost the capacity to find [our] entelechian 
form, to make real God’s likeness in [us]” (341). Since we are 
unequal to our primary task, “a new act” was “demanded” of God, 
namely, “a new act of creating the world in a perfect man through 
the incarnation” (336). It was marvelously resourceful because, by 
himself becoming man, God did not need to discard or revise his 
original plan. The creation is indeed to be perfected in and through 
Adam (or humankind), but more gradually, by means of perfecting 
us in and through Christ, who is our “deepest basis,” our “most 
intimate essence” (339). He reminds us of our lost entelechian form. 

The inward form of the incarnation is well spelled out in the 
definitions of Chalcedon and Third Constantinople. “In Christ there 
[are] united, without separation and without confusion, two natures 
and two wills” (337). “[Here is] an indication also of the complete 
unity in Christ of the absolute and the relative, of the divine and the 
creaturely, of ‘all the fulness of deity’ [Col 2:9] and creatureliness, 
of God and the world” (338). This means that Jesus Christ is a 
specific and perfect expression of the cosmological antinomy (338). 
The outward effect of the incarnation is to bring salvation and/or 
fulfilment. With respect to humankind, this amounts to “a continua¬ 
tion of [our] creation” (345). Our very “nature [estestvoT is chang- 
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ing as it is infused with new power (345). Moreover, “the new life, 
the new anthropology, is sustained only in the Church and through 
the Church, in which dwells Christ” (346). Representing heaven 
on earth, the Church is “a certain esse, a living organism” (346). 
She is “the soul of the soul of the world” (409). In her the rank 
individualism stemming from the fall is being healed. “In the atmo¬ 
sphere of the Church’s love, in the experience of the Church’s sacra¬ 
ments, there is realized this surmounting of our individuality; and 
collectivism no longer conceals conciliarity [sobornosfY (403). 
Thus, in the Church “humanity . . . has been regenerated” (345); 
in the Church the process of divinization goes on apace; in the 
Church the manifestation and operation of Sophia are especially clear. 

The fact of beauty everywhere and in everything proves that 
the entire cosmos is involved in salvation and/or fulfilment. The 
beauty of something is “its Sophian idea shining forth in it” (228), 
the “perceptibility” of its idea (252). Every created thing, including 
the creation itself, has a Sophian idea (or entelechian form), of 
course. This idea functions in two ways: it imparts true being or 
positive individuality to the thing; and, at the same time, it induces 
an erotic yearning in its material basis, a yearning to be transformed 
(242). 

The participation of matter in an idea is indeed just eros. 

. . . Like a plant, everything wants to begin blooming in 
order, in its blooming, to perceive, to know its Sophian 
being. . . . The living whole instinctively yearns for grace 
and beauty, for harmony of movement, for an internal 
rhythm of its being. (242) 

The beauty and harmony that the world has thus far attained are 
indicative of its “partial or preliminary transformation” according 
to Sophia (228). In all its forms, both in nature and in art, beauty 
has one essence (254). Also, like Sophia, Beauty (with a capital B) 
is all-unifying. 

As the force of unceasing yearning of all that is for its 
Logos, for life eternal, Beauty is the inner law of the world, 
a world-organizing, cosmo-urgic force. It holds the world: 
it connects it in its statics and dynamics. And in the fulness 
of time, with its final victory, beauty “will save the world.” 56 
(244) 

In short, Beauty is the “self-demonstration of Sophia” (227). 

56 Bulgakov used this quote from Dostoevsky often and treated it as com¬ 
parable to a verse from scripture. 
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Summary 

We can now see the lineaments of a religiophilosophical system. 
For the rest of his life Fr Sergius would build upon and modify and 
go beyond these early conceptualizations, writing major books and 
articles to work out the implications of his vision of Sophia as the 
Alwisdom of God. 57 His initial in-depth consideration of this theme, 
which constitutes roughly one-fourth of the book The Unfading 
Light, remains as probably his most persuasive elaboration of it, 
partly because he does not deal significantly in this book with the 
Trinity and with christology. Another reason for the attractiveness 
of this elaboration is its incidental acknowledgment of the category 
of process. As we have seen, Bulgakov regards the whole universe, 
which is presently “becoming,” as one vast process. It is basically a 
good and positive process, which may be characterized as creation, 
or emanation, or realization of potentiality, or organic growth, or 
divinization, or salvation, or beautiful fulfilment. Whatever the model, 
it is only one thing, because there is only one set of elements or 
entities that are “proceeding.” Their direction is reckoned from 
Sophia, as they gain more or less definition. Their position in the 
process at any given time, which is their being, is maintained through 
a kind of infusion of Sophia. The power by which they actually 
proceed is love. The whole arrangement presupposes that Sophia is 
worthy of being loved both by creatures and by the Creator, who is 
the source of love. But love is complete only when it is reciprocated. 
Therefore, Sophia must be able to return the love she receives, and 
she must be described in personal categories. Such a description, 
and almost a poetic one at that, occurs in the following passage: 

As accepting her essence from the Father, she is the crea¬ 
tion [sozdanie] and daughter of God; as knowing the divine 
Logos and being known by him, she is the bride of the Son 
(the Song of Songs) and the wife of the Lamb (New Testa¬ 
ment, the Apocalypse); as accepting the outpouring of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, she is the Church, and along with 
this she becomes the Mother of the Son who was incarnate 
of Mary, the Heart of the Church, by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit; and she too is the ideal soul of the creation 
[tvar], Beauty. And all this together—Daughter and Bride, 

Wife and Mother, the triunity of Goodness, Truth [and] 

57 The Wisdom of God: A Brief Summary of Sophiology, published in 
1937, is a relatively complete exposition of Bulgakov’s ultimate system. The 
book was specially written and translated for English readers. 
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Beauty: the Holy Trinity in the world—all this is divine 
Sophia (213f). 

This strange concatenation of metaphors is probably not out of 
place in a work that, after all, is subtitled “Contemplations and 
Speculations.” 
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Creation in the History of 
Orthodox Theology 


John Meyendorff 


In the history of Christianity in the East, the doctrine of crea¬ 
tion was formally on the agenda of theological debates on two 
occasions. The first was connected with the thought of Origen, who 
had sought a synthesis between the scriptural account of creation 
and the metaphysical presuppositions of Platonism. The second 
episode belongs to our own century: in Russia, a group of eminent 
religious philosophers, known as sophiologists, searched for ways 
of integrating Christian thought in the framework of contemporary 
philosophical methodology. As in the case of Origen, the doctrine 
of creation stood at the center of their own concerns and also at the 
center of the criticism to which sophiology was subjected. Finally, 
since the anthropological implications of creation, as elaborated by 
the fathers, were clearly involved in the great christological debates 
of the fifth to eighth centuries, and since the consequences of these 
debates have determined not only the thought but also the liturgy 
and spirituality of Orthodoxy in general, it is obvious that the doc¬ 
trine of creation is inseparable from Christian theological develop¬ 
ment as a whole. 


Origen, Athanasius and the Greek Fathers 

The thought of the great Origen was dominated by one major 
apologetic concern: to make the biblical revelation acceptable and 
understandable to the Greeks. The task was essential to the progress 
of Christianity, but it was overwhelmingly difficult. It could not be 
fulfilled simply by using allegory, as the exegetic method par excel¬ 
lence, for it implied a confrontation between fundamental and irre¬ 
concilable metaphysical principles. The biblical idea of creation was 
opposed to the Platonic notion of God’s changelessness and to the 
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affirmation that any true existence is eternal. Thus, Origen adopted 
a solution that consisted in affirming an eternal creation. God did 
not begin to be the Creator—his goodness always needed an object, 
and his justice was incompatible with inequality. Thus, this object 
was an eternally existing world of created intellects (voec;), which 
were equal and identical. The existence of our own visible universe, 
in which beings are changing and inequal, came about as a result 
of the fall. 1 For Origen, the eternity of creation was in fact indis¬ 
tinguishable from the eternity of the Logos: both proceeded eternally 
from God. Thus, the Arian interpretation of Grigenism concluded 
that the Logos himself was a creature. 

The critique of Arianism put forward by St Athanasius rejected 
the metaphysical premises of Origenism, particularly on the issue of 
creation. For Athanasius, God created the world in time by his will, 
whereas the Logos is his Son by nature and beyond time. This dis¬ 
tinction, which is Athanasius’ main argument against Arius, 2 affirmed, 
on the one hand, that “the Son is not a creature that came into being 
by an act of will” and that “he is the proper Son of the essence of 
the Father.” 3 On the other hand, Athanasius was proclaiming the 
absolute transcendence of God, as Creator, as the One Who Is—not 
determined by anything outside of himself, not even by what he does . 
The Father, the Son and the Spirit are sharing in this same transcen¬ 
dent nature, and their mutual relationships are independent of the 
act of creation. Compared with the nature of God, “the nature of 
creatures, which came into being from nothing, is fluid, impotent, 
mortal and composite.” 4 They exist “by his grace, his will and his 
Word ... so that they can even cease to exist if the Creator so 
wishes.” 5 This contrast between the Creator and creatures made it 
imperative, in the Chalcedonian definition of the hypostatic union 
of divinity and humanity in Christ, to maintain the distinctive exist¬ 
ence of the two natures, each keeping its inalienable characteristics. 

However, this accent on opposing uncreated and created na¬ 
tures, so strongly present in the anti-Arian polemics of Athanasius, 
did not respond to the major philosophical difficulty that Greek 
philosophical thought encountered in Christianity: the notion of a 
creation in time . Of course, the Platonic preexisting “world of ideas” 

*See Origen’s On First Principles 1:2:10, 2:9:6, 3:5:3, ed. P. Koetschau 
(Berlin 1913) 41-2, 169-70, 272-3. 

2 See Georges Florovsky, “The Concept of Creation in St. Athanasius,” 
Studia Patristica 6, part 4, TU 81 (Berlin 1962) 36-7. 

3 Against the Arians 3:90, PG 26:448-9. 

4 A gainst the Heathen 41, PG 25:8 led. 

5 Against the Arians 1:20, PG 26:55a. 
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had to be rejected, inasmuch as it represented a substantial and 
eternal existence aside from God and tended to diminish the reality 
of the visible cosmos, which, in Platonism, was only a shadow of 
eternal spiritual realities. Nevertheless, in their constant dialogue 
with Platonism, the Greek fathers generally maintained the idea of 
a divine plan of creation, which preceded the actual creative fiat in 
time. In fact, the Hebrew scriptures themselves, particularly in the 
notion of the Khohma in the Wisdom literature and the Johannine 
doctrine of the Logos, “by whom all things were made,” gave at 
least some response to the preoccupation of Greek thought with the 
eternal and divine foundation of visible reality. 

In Greek patristics, therefore, there existed a somewhat unde¬ 
veloped but clear doctrine of divine “thoughts” about the world. 
But these “thoughts” do not pertain to divine nature —they belong 
to a personal God, and particularly to the person, or hypostasis, of 
the Logos, and constitute an eternal, divine plan, which became 
reality in time by the will of God. By emphasizing that these ideas 
of the world belong to a personal, hypostatic God, the Cappadocian 
fathers preserved at the same time both the absolute transcendence 
of divine nature and the eternal, uncreated potentiality of the divine 
freedom of creation. 

Furthermore, particularly in St Basil of Caesarea, one finds the 
concept of a creaturely dynamism, proper to the cosmos itself, in 
virtue of the logos inherent in it. Commenting upon Genesis 1:24 
(“Let the earth bring forth”), Basil writes: “This short command¬ 
ment immediately became a great reality and a creative logos, putting 
forth, in a way which transcends our understanding, the innumerable 
variety of plants. Thus, the order of nature, having received its 
beginning from the first commandment, enters the period of follow¬ 
ing time, until it achieves the overall formation of the universe.” 6 
Basil would not have objected to modem theories of evolution, as 
long as the origin of the evolution’s dynamism would not be seen 
as ontologically autonomous but would be attributed to divine will. 
This internal dynamism of all created nature was further developed 
by St Maximus the Confessor, providing criteria for all later Byzan¬ 
tine thought. For Maximus, the “movement” or dynamism of crea¬ 
tion was initiated by God, but it also has God as its ultimate aim: 
he is “the principle, the center and the end,” 7 and all creatures are 
destined for communion with him. 

In this sense, the patristic doctrine of creation is inseparable 
from eschatology—the goal of created history, of time itself, is one- 

«On the Six Days 5, PG 29:1160d. 

7 The Gnostic Chapters 1:10, PG 91:1085d. 
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ness in God. But pantheism is avoided through the preservation of 
the absolute difference between the uncreated and the created na¬ 
tures. Even the ultimate eschatological union will not be a confusion 
of natures—which were not confused in the incarnation of the Logos 
—but the personal God will “exist,” as he exists already, not only 
within his transcendent essence but also in his energy, which mani¬ 
fests itself in creatures as their ultimate meaning (logos) and 
through which all creation rests within the very life of God. 8 


Russian Sophiology 

In many ways, the purpose and rationale of the Russian 
“sophiological” trend of the late nineteenth and the early twentieth 
centuries was similar to that of Origenism. In both cases, a theo¬ 
logical system was created by dedicated Christians in “dialogue” 
with contemporary philosophy, with the deliberate intent of bridging 
the gap between Christianity and the non-Christian world. The 
spiritual father of Russian sophiology was Vladimir Soloviev (1853- 
1900). Inspired by mysticism (Jacob Boehme), as well as by 
Spinoza, Schopenhauer and Fichte—not to speak of the notion of 
“integral knowledge” of the Russian Slavophiles—Soloviev inter¬ 
preted the Christian doctrine of the incarnation as the fulfilment of 
an ontological and preexisting “becoming of the world into the 
Absolute.” Characteristically, the object of his speculation was the 
“idea of God-manhood,” of which die historical incarnation was a 
fulfilment. 9 While formally admitting the biblical teaching of a 
transcendent Creator, Soloviev viewed God rather as the “creative 
source” of a “unitotality,” which, while presently in a state of multi¬ 
plicity, finds itself in a process of reintegration with its Source. The 
idea of divine Wisdom, or Sophia, is used as a model for this 
“unitotality,” which ontologioally united God and creation. 

Soloviev himself lived and died as a member of the Orthodox 
Church. However, his metaphysics of “unitotality” led him also to 
consider his own thought—and his own ecclesial adherence—as 
transconfessional. He dreamed of an anticipated eschatology, in 

8 On the doctrine of the uncreated energy, or energies, which was clearly 
expressed by the Cappadocians (particularly Basil and Gregory of Nyssa), see 
in particular the work of St Gregory Palamas in the fourteenth century. See 
my A Study of Gregory Palamas , 2d ed. (New York 1974). 

e See P.P. Zoubov, Soloviev on Godmanhood (Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 1944). 
Cf the general introductions to Soloviev’s ideas in N.O. Lossky, History of 
Russian Philosophy (New York 1951) and V.V. Zenkovsky, A History of 
Russian Philosophy, vol. 2 (New York 1953). 
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which a Union of Christendom would be realized jointly by the 
Roman pope and the Russian tsar. 

The extraordinary figure of Soloviev would probably have 
remained marginal in the history of Orthodox theology if it had not 
appeared at a particular juncture of Russian history, when leading 
intellectuals, disappointed with positivism, were searching for a 
religious worldview. Soloviev provided them—as well as a large 
segment of the intelligentsia—with leadership and inspiration. Two 
eminent disciples of Soloviev, who had committed themselves to his 
“religious idealism,” also became leading professional theologians: 
Paul Florensky (1882-1943) and Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1944). 

Florensky, born in a family indifferent to religion, first studied 
mathematics and then theology. Ordained a priest, he became a pro¬ 
fessor at the Moscow Theological Academy, the editor of the acad¬ 
emy’s journal, and eventually died as a martyr of the faith in a 
concentration camp in 1943. Sometimes considered an “Orthodox 
Teilhard” because of his achievements as a mathematician and 
scientist, even after 1917, Florensky adopted the metaphysics of 
“unitotality” found in Soloviev. At the center of his thought we 
again find Wisdom-Sophia—the “ideal personality of the world,” 
the “simply-given, real unity of the world,” which “is realized 
through an eternal act of God” (italics mine). Like Origen centuries 
earlier, Florensky considered any real existence to be divine and 
eternal—not only in its origin but in its subsistence. Thus, the 
significance of a creation in time is greatly reduced, if not totally 
suppressed. According to Florensky, Wisdom-Sophia “penetrates 
the depths of the Trinity” and, as such, is a “fourth person,” but a 
person that is not consubstantial to the Trinity but “admitted within 
divine life through divine condescension.” 10 This concept is some¬ 
what parallel to the idea of “deification by grace,” or “by energy,” 
found in Greek patristics and Byzantine Palamism. But the unusual 
terminology, the impersonal, idealistic conceptuality and the absence 
of a clear affirmation of divine transcendence and creation in time 
associates Florensky’s thought with the gnostic tradition. 

Sergius Bulgakov, the other eminent disciple of Soloviev and 
a close friend of Florensky, was led away by them first from formal 
Marxism to “idealism” and later to the Orthodox priesthood. Expelled 
from the Soviet Union in 1922, he became the Dean of St Sergius 
Theological Seminary in Paris. Like his predecessors, Bulgakov 

^Florensky’s main theological dissertation, entitled The Pillar and Foun¬ 
dation of Truth (Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny) was published in Moscow in 
1914. Our quotations refer to the recent French translation by Constantin 
Andronikof, La colonne et le fondement de la v4rite (Lausanne 1975) 227. 
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saw in “secularization” the greatest danger faced by contemporary 
Christianity, and viewed sophiology as the only philosophical ap¬ 
proach able to counteract it. He did not consider the doctrine of 
the incarnation, as such, a sufficient Christian answer to “secular¬ 
ization.” “Do people sufficiently realize,” he asks, “that this dogma 
in itself is not primary, but derivative? In itself it demands the prior 
existence of absolutely necessary dogmatic formulations concerning 
a primordial God-man-hood” n Defending himself, more explicitly 
than did Florensky, from introducing a “fourth hypostasis” in God, 
he identified Sophia with the very essence of God, but also defined 
a distinct “created wisdom.” However, “Wisdom in creation,” he 
writes, “is ontologically identical with its prototype: the same 
Wisdom, which exists in God.” Between the uncreated Sophia (or 
essence of God) and its created counterpart, there is therefore a 
difference, but also an ontological continuity and even identity. In 
fact, Bulgakov seems to be constantly torn between his concern for 
Christian (and biblical) orthodoxy and his philosophical presuppo¬ 
sitions. “As created from ‘nothing,’ in this ‘nothing’ the world finds 
its place. God confers on a reality which originates in himself an 
existence distinct from his own.” 12 Reluctant to admit the philosophi¬ 
cal paradox of a totally transcendent God creating at will and “from 
nothing,” Bulgakov clings to a certain ontological continuity between 
the Creator and the creatures without truly resolving the problem. 

It is impossible to speak of Russian religious philosophy, which 
was flourishing at the beginning of this century, without mentioning 
also the name of Nicholas A. Berdyaev (1874-1948). Primarily a 
moralist and an “existentialist,” Berdyaev was a brilliant critic of 
institutions and ideologies. Best known for his philosophy of human 
freedom and his—actually very patristic—identification of the image 
of God in man with freedom, he nevertheless remained, in some of 
his metaphysical affirmations, a disciple not only of Boehme and of 
German idealism but also of Soloviev. And this explains his diffi¬ 
culties with the idea of creation—which were common to all the 
sophiologists. However, it was not in the reality of a substantial and 
uncreated Wisdom that he saw the origin of man, but in a Freedom, 
which ontologically precedes God himself. “Man,” he writes, “is a 
child of God, and the child of freedom.” 13 “The element of freedom 
does not come from God the Father, for it is prior to being . . . God 

11 A Bulgakov Anthology, eds. James Pain and Nicolas Zernov (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1976) 152, italics mine. Bulgakov is the author 
of more than twenty-five books and innumerable articles. 

“Ibid., 155. 

lz The Destiny of Man (New York 1937) 25. 
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the Creator has absolute power over being, but not over freedom.” 14 
Thus, according to Berdyaev, the roots of human personality and 
freedom go back to an Uhrgrund beyond or superior to God—a theory 
that breaks completely with biblical revelation. 

The debate on the doctrine of creation, as found in Soloviev, 
Florensky, Bulgakov and Berdyaev, was probably the most interest¬ 
ing episode in the history of Orthodox theology in the twentieth 
century. Their most brilliant and constant critics were Georges 
Florovsky and, on a slightly different level, Vladimir Lossky. Florov- 
sky gave a critique of the metaphysics of Vladimir Soloviev in his 
well-known book The Ways of Russian Theology (Paris 1937), but 
it can be said that practically the entire oeuvre of Florovsky dealing 
with Greek patristic thought and published in the prewar period was 
directed against the sophiological postulates of Sergius Bulgakov, 
Florovsky’s older colleague at the Theological Institute in Paris. 15 
However, the name of Bulgakov is nowhere directly mentioned in 
these works. Lossky, on the other hand, criticized sophiology di¬ 
rectly, agreeing with the main positive points of Florovsky’s “neo- 
patristic synthesis.” On the idea of creation, both Florovsky and 
Lossky simply reaffirmed the position of St Athanasius, discussed 
above, as opposed to the views of Origen. 

Among modern Orthodox theologians the sophiological trend 
finds practically no followers, while “neopatristic” thought, symbol¬ 
ized by Florovsky and Lossky, clearly predominates. This does not 
mean, however, that contemporary Orthodox theology is limited to 
historical, patristic studies. The thought of the Romanian theologian 
Dumitru Staniloae, which has recently become better known and 
quite influential, finds itself in constant dialogue with contemporary 

14 Ibid., 29. On Berdyaev, see the recent work by T. Klepinine, Bibliogra¬ 
phic des oeuvres de Nicolas Berdiaev (Paris 1978). 

15 These works include, in particular, Vostochnye otsy IV go veka (The 
eastern fathers of the fourth century, Paris 1931); Vizantiiskie otsy V-VIII 
vekov (The Byzantine fathers of the fifth through eighth centuries, Paris 
1933); “Tvar* i tvarnosf ” (Creation and creaturehood), Pravoslavnaya mysl* 

1 (1928) 176-212; and “O smerti krestnoi” (Death on the cross), Pravoslav¬ 
naya mysV 2 (1930) 148-187. The latter two works appeared in a shortened 
version in Creation and Redemption, The Collected Works of Georges Florov¬ 
sky, 3 (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland, 1976). Florovsky also took pains to show 
that neither the biblical idea of Wisdom nor the use of the concept of Sophia 
in patristic and liturgical sources has much to do with the “sophiological” 
theories (“O pochitanii Sofii,” Trudy pervogo s’ezda russkikh akademicheskikh 
organizatsy za granitsei 2 [Sofia 1938] 488ff). His views are confirmed by 
contemporary research. See my article “L’iconographie de la Sagesse Divine 
dans la tradition byzantine,” Cahiers archeologiques 10 (Paris 1959) 259-77, 
reprinted in Byzantine Hesychasm (London: Variorum, 1974). 
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and, particularly, existential philosophy. Staniloae is particularly 
insistent on a personalistic approach to God—if creation is the result 
of divine “goodness,” it can only result from the interpersonal love 
of the three persons of the Trinity, which manifests itself ad extra 
in creative energy. Indeed, “goodness” can be identified neither with 
divine essence, which is totally transcendent, nor with a substantial 
and static reality, which would limit divine being. Divine omnipo¬ 
tence can only result from the total freedom of a personal God. 18 
The same personalistic understanding of the creative act is found in 
the writings of the Greek theologian Christos Yannaras. 17 These 
modem positions are clearly inseparable from the theology of 
Gregory Palamas and his distinction between the unknowable and 
transcendent divine essence, on the one hand, and the “uncreated 
energies” of a tripersonal God on the other. It is because the divine 
persons—or hypostases—are conceived not simply as expressions of 
the divine essence (or “internal relations” within God) that it is 
possible to say that divine acts are voluntary acts, and that, therefore, 
the act of creation is not a “necessary” effulgence of divine essence 
but a result of the omnipotent divine will. 


The Common Ground: Theocentric Anthropology and 
Anthropocentric Cosmology 

The variations and even contradictions that I have tried to 
describe schematically are to be seen against a common background, 
inherited by the Orthodox tradition from the early patristic period. 
This common background consists of a “theocentric” anthropology 
and an “anthropocentric” cosmology. This anthropology and this 
cosmology are, of course, intrinsically related. 

Since the time of St Irenaeus, the Greek patristic tradition 
tended to define man, in his most essential distinctiveness, by refer¬ 
ring to his communion with God. Man was not seen as autonomous 
and self-sufficient—his very nature was seen as being defined by an 
internal relationship with God, not by opposition to grace. Accord¬ 
ing to Irenaeus, man is composed of three elements: body, soul 
and Holy Spirit, 18 a conception undoubtedly linked to the problem 

16 D. Staniloae, Dieu est amour (Paris 1980) 80ff; also Theology and the 
Church (Crestwood, N.Y.: svs Press, 1982) 112ff. 

i7 See, for example, Yannaras’ De VAlsence et de Vlnconnaissance de Dieu 
(Paris 1971) 103-13. 

18 Against the Heresies 5:6:1, Sources Chretiennes 153:75-7. The patristic 
notion of a “theocentric” anthropology is further developed in my book 
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of the divine and human TTVEupa in St Paul, and which can hardly 
be solved within the rigid categories of “nature” and “grace.” For 
St Gregory of Nyssa, “man came into being in order to enjoy the 
good things of God” and, therefore, “should have something in his 
nature akin to that which he is to share.” This element “akin to 
God” is, of course, the imago Dei, which Gregory identifies not 
simply as a form of participation in divine life but, more specifically, 
as a sharing in the Creator’s “freedom and self-determination.” 19 
The image of God is not, therefore, a static givenness, but a poten¬ 
tiality and an openness of man: a potentiality for a growth in God 
toward an ever greater theosis, or “deification,” but also for a free 
and expanding role in creation as a whole. 

This “theocentric” anthropology finds its expression—and, in 
a sense, its fulfilment—in christology: the Chalcedonian doctrine of 
the hypostatic union presupposes, in Christ, not simply a juxtaposi¬ 
tion of two natures—one uncreated and one created—but a real and 
dynamic union. The union expresses itself in a “communication of 
idioms,” i.e., on the one hand, the real assumption of human char¬ 
acteristics (including mortality and death) by the Logos, and, on 
the other hand, the deification of man. Divinity and humanity are 
not seen as opposed to each other, or incompatible. “Deification” 
does not imply God’s debasement, or an absorption of humanity by 
God, but humanity’s true fulfilment. At the same time, however, 
the rejection of Eutychian monophysitism, the decree of Chalcedon 
on the “two natures” and, finally, the reaffirmation of the persistence 
in Christ of two distinct wills, or energies, maintain the absolute 
ontological difference between Creator and creatures. 

It seems that the major problem of such trends as Origenism 
and modem sophiology has been in their looking for impersonal 
entities to bridge the gap between the absolute Creator and “relative” 
created existence, and for eternal ideas as explanations for the in¬ 
carnation itself (e.g., Soloviev’s “God-manhood”). In patristic 
thought, on the contrary, the gulf between Creator and creatures 
was bridged on the personal or “hypostatic” level, which is irre¬ 
ducible to the concept of “nature.” Divinity and humanity were 
united hypostatically in the person of the incarnate Logos, and 
deification is accessible not to an impersonal or abstract human 

Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1974) 138-43. 

19 Catechetical Oration 5, ed. J.H. Strawley (Cambridge 1956) 26. The 
idea that freedom is the basic expression of the image of God in man is also 
developed by St Maximus the Confessor (Disputation with Pyrrhus , PG 
91:304c). 
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nature, but only to human persons , freely seeking union with God. 
In terms of impersonal natures, Creator and creatures are always 
and absolutely different, whereas, in Christ, they unite hypostatically. 

This “theocentric” anthropology—which is, at the same time, 
personalistic—determines also the prevailing Orthodox tradition in 
understanding creation as a whole. Indeed, the “theocentricity” of 
man makes it inevitable that the whole of creation be considered 
as anthropocentric. This follows not only from the Genesis story 
of the creation of man as ruler of creation, but also, and particularly, 
from the understanding of the “new creation” in Christ as expressed 
in the sacramental and liturgical traditions. By dying and rising 
with Christ in baptism, man recovers not only life for himself but 
also his freedom from the determinism of nature. Here we have a 
major break with Hellenistic paganism, which—together with most 
nonbiblical religions—tended to deify the forces of nature. For Chris¬ 
tianity, no created reality—precisely because it is created—deserves 
worship, because worship is due to God alone. 

However, man—and man alone—if liberated by baptism from 
his fallen state of dependence upon nature, possesses in himself a 
restored image of God. This changes his entire relationship with 
created nature. The ancient Orthodox liturgical tradition is very rich 
in various sacramental acts through which nature is “sanctified.” 
However, all these acts affirm the lordship and responsibility of man, 
exercised on behalf of the Creator. The eucharistic bread and wine 
become the body and blood of Christ because they are human food. 
Baptismal water—or water sanctified on other occasions—is holy 
because it serves as means of cleansing and drinking. Oil is blessed 
as an instrument of healing. Examples here can be multiplied. They 
all point to the restoration, in the Church of God, of the original, 
paradisiac plan of relationships between God and creation, with man 
serving as mediator, as servant and as friend of God. However, only 
a free and responsible human person (or hypostasis) can assume 
that position, through free choice. Only a human person can be 
baptized, partake of the body and blood of Christ, be healed and 
live—never human nature in general. 

Contemporary Orthodox theology has done little in terms of 
developing its potential, particularly in reference to the modem 
scientific and technological revolution. However, both the positive 
achievements of that revolution—i.e., the reaffirmation, more explicit 
than ever, of man’s rule over creation—and the obvious dangers 
it carries in terms of the human person and his significance, can be 
clearly seen in the light of the traditional Orthodox view of both 
man and the cosmos. In recently published lectures given during the 
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first years following the Russian revolution, Paul Florensky initiated 
a rather exciting synthesis with a scientific view of man and the 
universe. The synthesis remained unfinished, because of the tragic 
fate of the author, and it cannot be discussed here in detail. 20 Par¬ 
ticularly interesting is his distinction between the “hypostatic” and 
“essential” levels of human existence in explaining sacramental 
sanctification, in which Florensky clearly departs from the sophio- 
logical presuppositions of his early works and rejoins the patristic 
tradition. However, he returns to sophiology in force, affirming else¬ 
where an “impersonal” sanctification of reality. Further study of an 
extremely original author, whom Georges Florovsky accused of hav¬ 
ing been an essentially “western” theologian, 21 and the publication 
of his manuscripts, which is now being gradually realized both in 
his own country and abroad, may turn out to be an interesting 
development in modem Orthodox theology of creation. 22 

In any case, it is my conviction that the categories of East and 
West, in terms of Christian theology, are largely transcended by the 
realities of our world today. However, this new situation does not 
liberate theologians from their responsibility for seeking after truth, 
and the salvation that comes with it. As a rule, Orthodox theology 
seeks consistency with Scripture and the tradition of the fathers. 
However, the very authority and merit of the fathers lies in that they 
responded to the concrete challenges of their day. Russian sophiolo- 
gists—like Origen before them—accepted the challenge; and their 
thought—like Origen’s—certainly needs criticism and further develop¬ 
ment. The debate that surrounded their work is quite exciting. It is 
unfortunate that cultural, linguistic and confessional barriers are still 
strong enough to prevent a wider participation in this debate and a 
better awareness of its potential for a meaningful expression of 
Christian thought in the contemporary world. 


*°See in particular his articles “The Deduction of the Seven Sacraments” 
and “Sanctification of Reality,” in Bogoslovskie trudy 17 (Moscow 1977) 
143-6, 147-56. 

21 Puti russkogo bogosloviya (Paris 1937) 497. 

“See, for example, the recent articles by Robert Slesinsky, which appeared 
in SVTQ 26:1 and 26:2 (1982). The extraordinary variety of Florensky’s 
publications in the fields of religious thought, as well as pure science, is becom¬ 
ing better known today with the recent publication of accurate biographic 
data and a full bibliography. See Andronik Trubachev, “UkazateF pechatnykh 
trudov svyashchenika Pavla Florenskogo,” Bogoslovskie trudy 23 (Moscow 
1982) 280-309. 
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Practical Issues of Sexuality 


Joseph Allen 


In this article, I intend to deal with five broad issues of sexuality 
in a “practical” manner, from the perspective of “practical” theol¬ 
ogy: (1) the consciousness of human union and separation; (2) 
the “mystery” of human fusion; (3) the duality and equality of male 
and female; (4) the misuses of sexuality; and (5) sexual love and 
agape . Before moving into these five issues, however, it is important 
to clearly define our approach to the subject. We must admit that 
the subject of sexuality is often approached with trepidation simply 
because of its ambiguity. Sexuality can be life-giving, and it can be 
life-destroying; it can be graceful, it can be graceless; it can lead to 
the heights of beauty, it can lead to the depths of shame. It has 
always been, therefore, a spiritual matter, set in the context of 
covenant, sociology and anthropology. It has always attracted the 
attention of those involved in ethics, psychology and even biology. 
It has always been used and misused: used to bring unity and gener- 
ativity, misused to bring control and power. Sexuality does involve 
the heights and the depths, glory and shame. But to deal with only 
part of this picture is not to deal with sexuality at all. To delude 
oneself, to pretend that what is there is not there, to deal with the 
awkwardness of the phenomenon by looking away, is to avoid the 
practical. This is important for us as Christians because what is 
practical for the Church involves the praxis of life as a whole—we 
are obliged to consider whatever is there. We must remember that 
to take any aspect, any principle, any force of life, out of its context 
—i.e., to take the part and consider it the whole—is nothing less than 
a lie and a heresy. Thus, we shall address our “practical” comments 
on sexuality to the fulness of its purpose, to the fulness of its prac¬ 
tice—i.e., to the whole picture. 


The Consciousness of Human Union and Separation 

To deal practically with sexuality is to deal with human union 
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and human separation. Of course, it is not quite that simple. Sexuality 
always has involved union and separation, ever since God brought 
life out of nothing into being. Our Lord Jesus Christ affirms this m 
the Gospel of St Matthew: “Have you not read that he who made 
them from the beginning made them male and female . . .? What 
therefore God has joined together, let no man put asunder” (19: 
4-6). This teaching of Jesus, which suggests that sexuality is a 
constitutive aspect of man and woman, and that they thereby belong 
together, refers back to the book of Genesis. In short, these words 
refer to the very nature of human existence. Here we say “human” 
existence for a special reason: no other creature has an awareness, 
a discernment, a consciousness of his sexuality. Animals do have 
a sexuality, but they are hardly aware of it in the way that humans 
are. For them, sexuality is an “itch that must be scratched,” an 
instinct, a part of the rhythm of nature. The animal does not think 
about doing it or not—he does it. He does not “see” himself; he 
has no self-awareness. He cannot reason, for example, in terms of 
time, of what is past, what is present, what is future. This is why 
the animal, beyond fear, is really not conscious of his own death. The 
animal, then, cannot “see himself from the outside,” he has no 
capacity for judgment and concern about what he is doing, he does 
not see his separateness from nature. In short, he has no conscience 
—a term that precisely means “thinking with.” It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the fathers often tied consciousness with conscience: if 
one has no awareness (or consciousness) to begin with, he can 
hardly have an awareness of what is right and what is wrong (or 
conscience). In fact, for consciousness and conscience the fathers 
often used the very same word: auvst&r|ai(;. 

Now, one may ask, what does all this have to do with sexuality? 
As we shall see, sexuality without such a concern is no longer human 
sexuality. However, human sexuality, which includes this awareness 
of “self-in-act,” is clearly a deep desire for unity and oneness with 
the other. To understand this point, we must remember the sin of 
pride of Adam and Eve: after they had eaten of the tree of knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil (and this “knowledge of good and evil” is 
precisely consciousness or awareness—it has nothing to do with 
apples!) the author of Genesis says that “their eyes were open, 
and they saw that they were naked, and they were ashamed.” What 
this means is that, after the fall, it was indeed necessary for them to 
be conscious of their sexuality, to see their separateness. Sexuality 
for the first time comes to involve a “thinking-about” human pro¬ 
cess. Before this point, Adam and Eve were both naked but not 
ashamed (Gn 2:25). This does not mean that they were not sexually 
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man and woman before this point of awareness—it simply means 
that, in this primordial and “pure” state, there was no need to think 
about it. Living before pride and its consequent sin, they lived as 
children. As many of the fathers have observed (e.g., St Irenaeus), 
the human race, before consciousness, was still in its “infancy.” It 
still felt at one with nature and the cosmos, just as the infant feels 
one with his mother, attached to her, fused with her, until the time 
of moral choice. And like the infant, the human race was hardly 
aware of this fusion, but it lived in it and by it. 

We shall deal with the moral aspect of this issue later. The 
point here is that this fusion—this sense of oneness, wholeness, com¬ 
pletion, fulfilment—remains in our very souls: union with the other 
is a deep-seated and primordial drive in the human being. This sense 
of fusion extends directly to the union of a male and a female. Said 
in another way, male and female yearn to overcome the separateness 
that Adam and Eve both caused and discovered. This means for us 
today that if man and woman are aware—or conscious—of their 
separation, then they are also aware of this drive for union, for 
fusion, for their “at-one-ment” with each other. The fathers call 
this fusion gu^uyloc (yoking) and auvouata (a communion of 
essences). God created us male and female—two beings, two poles 
of the same humanity, totally equal but totally different. If they are 
not different, then there is no completion; if they are not equal, then 
sexuality is not true love. We will discuss this point at greater length 
later. Our only question now is how to overcome this separateness, 
how to achieve this union, how to reach this fulfilment. And this 
question is precisely one both of morality and of consciousness. 


The “Mystery” of Human Fusion 

We must put the problem of fusion and separation aside for a 
moment, because it is first necessary to explore the “mystery” of this 
fusion. More particularly, it is necessary to deal precisely with this 
word mystery, mysterion, as it applies to human fusion. Presupposed, 
of course, is an understanding of the two predominant metaphors: 
first, of Christ and the Church; and secondly, of the Holy Trinity, 
which also is described as a synousia, a communion of essences. 

What do we mean by “mystery”? We may begin with a beauti¬ 
ful passage by Fr Alexander Elchaninov, who captures the sense of 
this human mystery with these words: 


Only in marriage can human beings fully know one another 
—the miracle of feeling, touching, seeing another’s person- 
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ality—and this is as wonderful and as unique as the mystic’s 
knowledge of God. . . . only in marriage does [man] plunge 
into [life], entering it through the personality of another. 1 

So also Otto Piper points out that this mystery is discovered in an 
intimacy which is an ‘‘emptying” act, a kenosis, in which a man 
reveals to a woman the secret of her womanhood and she reveals 
to him the secret of his manhood. 2 This phenomenon already leads 
us toward an understanding of mystery—however, only at the level 
of phenomenological description. We must further explore what 
this quality of mystery truly is. Therefore, let us first ask sincerely 
if we can, as human beings, ever cognitively understand mystery? 
This is especially a problem for contemporary humans, in light of 
our commodity categories of “market value” and “usefulness.” To 
be sure, this union of the male and the female in a sense can be 
termed “useful.” St Paul, however, meant more than this when he 
spoke of such a union as being a mystery. 

Our exploration of mystery can begin with a person quite 
distant from our present discussion of human sexuality—Mark Twain. 
Mark Twain clearly understood the difference between the terms 
“useful” and “mystery.” He worked diligently to learn what he 
called the language of the great Mississippi River. He learned it so 
that he could pilot a steamboat safely down the great river. For 
Mark Twain, a simple but profound American philosopher, this 
information was vital, it was useful. He came to know every current 
of the river so well that they were known to him like the letters of 
the alphabet—and this information, he claims, “was a valuable 
acquisition.” Take careful note of the words: “useful,” “information,” 
“acquisition.” But then listen to what he says: 

But I had lost something, too, I had lost something which 
could never be restored to me while I lived. All the grace, 
all the beauty, all the poetry, had gone out of that majestic 
river ... All the value any feature of it had for me now, 
was the amount of usefulness it could furnish. 8 

Mark Twain sadly discovered in the face of the Mississippi River 
what we must rediscover in the face of the union of male and female: 

Alexander Elchaninov, The Diary of a Russian Priest (Crestwood, N.Y.: 
svs Press, 1982) 89. 

2 Otto Piper, The Christian Interpretation of Sex (London 1942) 55-7. 

s Cited in F. David Martin, “The Aesthetic in Religious Experience,” 
Religious Studies (October 1963) 13. 
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that its mystery can never be categorized according to its usefulness. 
The mystery, which is always beyond this world, in this case, is 
gone—and we have only information. 

To use terms like useful as criteria for sexual union—and we 
do this all the time when we speak of marriage as only a contract, 
an institution, an insurance against social chaos—is to miss St Paul’s 
point completely. Indeed, it is to make the mystery of love a pro¬ 
fanity. It is to make this fusion exist in what we can only call a 
“flat” world—a world with no dimension or depth, a world that in 
any case, as St Paul says, “is passing away.” But it is not enough 
simply to say what mystery is not. We must try to understand further 
what the great apostle means by this term. This is essential not only 
because we have so many misconceptions about what the word 
mystery means, but also because mystery is at once the most real 
and yet the most elusive quality of human sexuality. 

What more can we say of mystery as it explains and applies to 
this human fusion? To begin with, mystery does not by-pass the 
order of our world, the everyday world of concrete experience. This 
world is central to the Christian understanding of sexuality as pre¬ 
sented by St Paul. Mystery always has a double referent: it refers 
both to that which we see—i.e., to the concrete object, occurrences 
and relationships in our world—and to that which breaks through 
the object, the occurrence, the relationship. That is why our Lord 
used the concrete language of this world to speak of the kingdom 
not of this world. The crucifixion of Jesus Christ is an event that 
happened in this world—historical, actual, “on the wood.” It is that, 
but more. To understand the crucifixion is to see it as that, but to 
see also that it is an event in which something beyond it appeared in 
it—as a revelation, as an experience, as a presence of God breaking 
through. It is not “flat”! In the eucharist we use bread and wine, 
which are concrete, everyday, in-this-world elements. But they are 
also more. The bread and wine make felt the presence of the other; 
God and man enter into sacred community. Thus, the bread is a 
body broken; the wine, blood outpoured; and the meal is thereby a 
sacrifice. Because of this, these in-this-world substances break open 
to an experience beyond themselves. They too are not flat. 

Like the mystery of the cross and the mystery of the eucharist, 
the mystery of this fusion is not flat. And here too we are speaking 
about concrete, in-this-world occurrences and relationships. Indeed, 
in our everyday world we generally have two points: you and me, 
or the world and me, or society and me, etc. But in mystery we have 
three points: you, me and an awareness—a heightened awareness— 
of this relationship, this communion, this space and universe of our 
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being fused one with another. In short, this mystery suffuses and 
penetrates our environment: it is the context, the setting, in which 
you and I participate. It is here that we must locate the mystery of 
our sexual fusion, a mystery in which we have true communion. 

It is in this broader context—broader than the mere sexual act 
—that sexuality is a mystery, and it is here that we finally locate 
Christ and the Church: they are that third point, which breaks 
through upon the other two. You and I remain—we are there with 
all that we are and have, even with our pots and pans, mortgages 
and silverware—but Christ and the Church bring an image, an 
experience, a context into that relationship (cf Eph 5:20-33, read 
in the marriage liturgy). Thus, St Paul means that sexual fusion, 
beyond usefulness, beyond information, beyond acquisition, beyond 
the act, is not flat. It is indeed a mystery. 

As a mystery of Christ and the Church the mystery of human 
fusion is not a simple reality. Today it takes an intense human struggle 
to overcome flatness, to live in the proper context, to remember the 
mystery. It is a veritable spiritual effort to say what is inside us, 
what God had planted there from the beginning. In the end, it is 
an effort to see sexual fusion as not some isolated unity of the parts, 
but as a unity of persons in the love that we know as agape . Even 
more, it is in the intimacy of this agape (which St Basil calls 
oIkeicook;, an intimacy between persons) that we struggle to make 
ourselves clear to the other: in gestures and words, touches and 
tears, music and embraces. We struggle to tell the beloved that we 
are here: we say what we are like, we ask for understanding, we 
indicate that we are either bewildered or joyful, decisive or uncer¬ 
tain, desperate and sometimes lost. Finally, in this intimacy we 
struggle as we ask for forgiveness. Indeed, there is no struggle equal 
to this mysterious “agapic struggle”—this love-struggle—to let our¬ 
selves be known, and to learn in the process who we are. 


The Duality and Equality of Male and Female 

If we are to deal with the sexual fusion of male and female, 
then we must honestly deal with the question of the duality of the 
sexes. This is a far-reaching problem, but it is a question of sexuality. 
Who has not heard of all the various interpretations of what it means 
to be a male or a female? Who has not heard terms like superior and 
inferior, better and worse, good and bad? Who has not heard from 
the “fundamentalist,” the “feminist,” the “chauvinist” or the “sexist” 
—each with his own perspective, each trying to drive his point home. 
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Nor should we pretend things are different when we turn to the 
teachings of certain individuals in the history of the Christian Church. 
Here too we have varying perspectives and opinions, each claiming 
a scriptural basis. In the East we have St Gregory of Nyssa and St 
Maximus the Confessor. 4 St Gregory uses the third chapter of 
Genesis to support the proposition that when man and woman 
were created, they were free from sexuality as we know it today, and 
that only with “the garment of skin” (flesh) was this sexuality bom. 
For St Gregory there was no sexuality until man fell. St Maximus 
believed differently: the fall itself was due precisely to a search for 
sensual pleasure. The intent of these eastern fathers was not to 
denigrate sexuality as such, but to spiritualize sexuality. In the West, 
differences also may be seen (and here a classic “chauvinism” some¬ 
times is obvious). St Augustine, who lived with a woman for thir¬ 
teen years and was the father of her child, had an undisguised 
hostility toward sexuality: in paradise no such bestial movement 
could exist. For another western teacher, Tertullian, it was the 
woman who, profaning the tree of life, dragged man with her out 
of paradise. And there were various other opinions. These persons 
are mentioned now not to defend or attack any of them, but merely 
to show that in fact different opinions have always existed. Again, 
sexuality has always been an ambiguous subject. 

However strong the influence of any particular theologian or 
saint or father, though, Christians held fast to the fundamental 
teaching of the Church. 5 According to that teaching, sexuality is 
first of all (in keeping with biblical teaching) an essential ingredient 
of humanity. “It is part of a human being in quite a different way 
from, say, the stomach; and if a human being can have blue eyes, 
he can only be a man or a woman.” 6 According to 1 Corinthians, 
this means that the way one conducts himself sexually involves his 
very person, his very identity—i.e., how he defines himself—and also 
the Lord of whom he is a member (6:15-20). 7 The fact that he is 

4 See Philip Sherrard’s Eros and Christianity (London: spck, 1076) 5-8; 
also Fr Thomas Hopko’s article “On the Male Character of Christian Priest¬ 
hood,” SVTQ 19:3 (1975) 147-73. 

5 See Fr Hopko’s comment that even such esteemed thinkers as St Gregory 
of Nyssa and St Maximus the Confessor had views on human sexuality that 
are “at best unclear and at worst incompatible with the Biblical and sacra¬ 
mental witness of the Church and her dogmatic and canonical Tradition.” 
“On the Male Character of Christian Priesthood,” 149, n4. 

6 J.J. Allmen, The Pauline Teaching on Marriage (London: Faith Press, 
1951) 12. 

7 Ibid. 
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a man and she is a woman defines who each is in the human story. 
One does not have sexuality-one is a sexual being. 

Thus, the Church sees the union—-the fusion—of a man and a 
woman as beginning with their differences. But already here we 
must deal with what equality really means. Equality can mean two 
things: sameness or oneness . But equality, as the Church understands 
it, is never sameness: it is oneness! Especially today we must deal 
with this distinction between sameness and oneness because con¬ 
fusion abounds. When we speak of the equality of male and female, 
it has the ring of making human beings the same—that is, it makes 
them disincamate spirits, or worse, Platonic ghosts living in a “neu¬ 
tral machine.” Humans are to be “desexualized,” and differences are 
to be obliterated. And here we should add immediately that if in 
the past there was exploitation of various sorts, the Church, begin¬ 
ning with her Lord, has always aimed at abolishing the exploitation 
of any human being, male or female. But never has the Church 
claimed that equality means this sameness of the male and the female 
character. The Church has always claimed a oneness, in which the 
two become one in sexual fusion. If we are led to believe that 
equality means sameness, it means that we no longer view life as 
one humanity with two different poles—or should we say two poles 
of the same humanity. Rather, we come to believe in a sterile 
humanity, undynamic and unfulfilled, in which men and women are 
equal because they are no longer different. In short, men and women 
become the same rather than equals on opposite poles. This is 
unbiblical and un-Christian. The Church, however, by understanding 
equality to mean oneness rather than sameness, teaches the differ¬ 
ence of men and women. If she did not, she would be denying what 
God created to be to be. 

This has implications for what the Church does in our lives. 
When all the sources are in and evaluated by the Church, she seems 
to take her final cue from passages like these from St Paul: “in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female” (Ga 3:28); and “in 
the Lord neither is the man without the woman, neither is the 
woman without the man” (1 Co 11:11). Both these texts affirm 
the truth that man and woman fulfil and complete each other as 
opposites, each being equal in this oneness. Our Church is not 
passive in this union. She actively shapes it by leading the male and 
female to each other. 8 She does this just as Moses led Israel as a 

8 The Orthodox Church, as is evident in the language of the marriage 
liturgy, does not merely give a nuptial benediction but literally “forms” a new 
couple, sanctifying the husband and wife in order to guard them against the 
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bride to the bridegroom who is Yahweh; and just as the Church is 
led as a bride to Christ. Even more, the Church not only forms this 
union, but actually sanctifies and consecrates this union by the word 
of God, by prayer and by the eucharist. We may note this active 
agency of the Church in joining the two, the male and the female, 
“in one flesh” (1 Co 6:17) already in the epistle of St Ignatius of 
Antioch to Polycarp: “it is fitting that men and women . . . should 
contract their union with the consent of the bishop” (5:2). 

In this active leading, in this sanctifying and consecrating, how¬ 
ever, the Church, following her Master, is not unaware of a long¬ 
standing belief and social teaching that women are inferior to men. 
According to the synoptic gospels, Jesus dealt with women in a way 
that astounded and amazed those around him, including his disciples. 
His dealings with women are particularly remarkable in view of the 
culture in which he—and they—lived. He spoke to the Samaritan 
woman at the well, healed the daughter of the Canaanite woman and 
the mother-in-law of Peter, associated with Mary Magdalene and 
the adulteress, etc. How could Jesus do this, given the fact that, 
following the lead of the Old Testament, rabbinical Judaism and 
the Talmud saw women as having an inferior and even despised 
status? A man was not even to converse with a woman. She was 
put behind the screen in the temple. One was to see women, as one 
source says, as “greedy eaters, curious listeners, indolent, jealous 
and frivolous.” One of these sources even says this: “Blessed is he 
whose children are male, and woe to him whose children are 
female.” 9 How, in such a culture, could Jesus deal with women as 
his sisters—or even as equal human beings? 

Here again we must return to Genesis, and now precisely in the 
light of Christ. After the fall, antagonism between the male and the 
female is obvious. 10 Denunciation, disintegration, disunion prevail. 
After the fall, Genesis does indeed say that the male “shall rule 
over you,” that “in pain you shall bring forth children” and that 

clutches of the separator, the devil. Marriage then becomes something in 
which the devil has no place of admittance (cf Eph 4:27). 

9 Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book 
House, 1964) 8-9. 

10 This, I believe, we can say without being trapped in an “androgyny” 
theory, such as that of Soloviev, in which the male’s sexual life is a search 
for his lost androgynous state. Male and female were not separated because 
of the fall—i.e., when Adam fell, this “female essence” was not separated 
from him, so that his “bisexuality” now seeks to be fulfilled. Rather, as is 
implied in the words “knowledge of good and evil” (or awareness, appercep¬ 
tion, bidcKpiaic;, etc.) Adam and Eve knew and were conscious of their 
separation and thus covered themselves with the fig leaves. 
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“by the sweat of your face you shall eat bread” (3:16-19). All this 
is the context in which Jesus did the astonishing things that he did, 
and in which St Paul could even say “in Christ there is neither male 
nor female.” To society of the day, both within Judaism and in the 
Greco-Roman world in general, these were shocking deeds and 
statements. But this society’s attitudes regarding the status of men 
and women was based on what happened after the fall! And, indeed, 
we still do live in a world after the fall! Christ, however, proclaims 
something unusual and even radical. “Moses [in the Old Testment], 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put way 
your wives: but from the beginning it was not so” (Mt 18:8). 
Divorce—along with so many of society’s practices and attitudes— 
arose from the “hardness of heart” that emerged with the fall and 
then penetrated the world and its culture. Society, we see again, is 
bom in the hearts of the people! But as Christians we must listen to 
what Christ says: “from the beginning it was not so.” This phrase, 
“from the beginning,” refers precisely to the original order, the 
original partnership that existed before this disorder and disruption 
broke in. Here we see that Christ takes us—and all that we are, 
including our sexuality—to a status before the fall, i.e., to the very 
act of creation, when woman was taken from the side of man, so 
that they might stand, indeed, side by side . 

Let us pause for a moment to summarize the crucial assertions 
underlying our practical questions. First of all, if those sexual teach¬ 
ings, opinions and biases that exist in the culture of the world were 
given by the Old Testament law of Moses, then Christ himself takes 
us beyond and before the law. He is the fulfilment of the law and 
therefore corrects it. Where there was only the law, there is now 
grace and truth: “For the law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ” (Jn 1:17). For the Orthodox, at least, 
what is proper and natural, what is “very good,” is what God 
created in the beginning when he breathed life into the dust. Jesus 
Christ restored us to the possibility (or potentiality) of that condi¬ 
tion. 

Regarding the Bible, the book of the Church, we must always 
“translate” what it says to each new generation. We cannot simply 
transfer it in a legalistic way, for then we would be pretending that 
it was not written in a concrete historical context; and we would 
not need the Church and her teachers to “translate” it. 

And let us not misinterpret St Paul. St Paul understood all that 
we now propose in a most practical way. He was, sociologically 
speaking, a conservative Jew of Tarsus (Ac 21:39) from the tribe 
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of Benjamin (Ph 3:5), but, theologically speaking, a Christian of 
revolutionary proportions who saw what Christ truly did for human¬ 
ity, both male and female. 

Finally, and most importantly, sexuality is a constant in history. 
Sexuality, and not superiority or inferiority, is what makes man and 
woman different. Sexuality, because it is the way God created male 
and female to “complete” each other “in one flesh,” makes them 
equal. 


Misuses of Sexuality 

If sexuality implies this drive for fusion with the opposite, we 
know also that there are some misuses that must be dealt with. The 
first misuse has to do with sexual fusion without integrity , in which 
a person allows himself to become the instrument of another, and 
in which that other is only too willing to use that instrument. In 
this case, one is the sadist who exploits, hurts and humiliates, and 
the other is the masochist who enjoys being exploited, hurt and 
humiliated. By contrast, in a mature Christian love, sexuality is the 
union in which each person preserves his integrity, his person. 
Sexual love is indeed a power that breaks through the walls that 
separate us and which unites us in the deepest sense. Yet in this 
union is a paradox: two beings become one and yet remain two. The 
paradigm for this is, of course, the Trinity—one in essence but 
nevertheless three distinct persons. 

The second misuse has to do with the meaning of giving and 
taking . Today we have all become consumers: we consume the 
sounds, sights and amusements given to us by the great industries. 
Our satisfaction is found in ever buying new things, and then 
exchanging them for other things. For many reasons a person may 
be thoroughly unaware—anesthetized, numbed—as to his ultimate 
fulfilment. He desires only to be well fed, well clothed and sexually 
satisfied. The world is one great object for our appetite: the big 
bottle, the big apple, the big breast. We are always expecting some¬ 
thing and always thoroughly disappointed. Our character is to 
barter, to consume, to exchange, to receive. We want to be unin¬ 
hibited in the pursuit of satisfaction and happiness. This is precisely 
what Freud thought, and this is roughly what we think. But all of 
this is a heresy and a lie about sexuality, since it fails to deal with 
ithe totality of human existence and awareness. Thus, Freud must, 
among other things, be criticized not because he overemphasized 
sex, but because he failed to understand it deeply enough! 
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For the Christian, sexual giving is the giving of all that one is. 
Christian sexual giving is giving without looking—as in the market— 
for what one will receive back. For the Christian, sexual giving is 
the giving that never feels cheated, for sexual giving is more joyous 
than receiving—not because it is a deprivation, but because only in 
giving is a person truly given. Somatically, Christian sexual giving 
means that the male “gives” and the female “receives,” but more is 
involved: when the female receives, she also is giving. This giving 
involves soul as well as body. One gives of himself, of the most 
precious one has, of one’s very life. This may not mean that one 
sacrifices his life in the narrow sense, i.e., that one physically dies. 
Rather, this is the giving of that which is alive in one. One gives 
of one’s joy, of one’s interest, of one’s understanding, of one’s 
humor, of one’s pain, of one’s body. One gives all that lives in his 
person. To isolate one’s sexual giving from one’s person is no longer 
human sexuality. 

The third misuse is to believe that sexual love ends with sex, 
i.e., with “the thing in itself” (to use the words of C.S. Lewis). This 
is linked directly to the question of giving. Sexual love means a 
giving that invokes the other to give, a calling to make the other a 
giver also. Sexual love is a power that gives birth to love in the 
other. As is always true, this giving brings to life in the other the 
capacity to give, but only when it is not looked for to begin with. 
Thus, the paradoxical truth: the mother is loved when she loves, 
the teacher is taught when he teaches. 

The fourth and final misuse is to believe that sexual love is not 
attached to a sense of responsibility for the other. By this we do 
not mean responsibility as domination or possessiveness—'that would 
not be love. In this context, we mean responsibility as something 
more than a duty, more than something imposed, as it were, from 
the outside. We mean it as a thoroughly voluntary response to the 
other. To be responsible means precisely to “respond.” It involves 
respect ( respicere means “to look at”) for the person as he is, not 
that I need him to be for me, but only as he or she is and can 
become. This implies the freedom that distinguishes immature from 
mature love. Immature love says “I love you because I need you” 
(the need comes first); mature love says “I need you because I love 
you” (the love comes first). Even more, mature love means “I am 
loved for what I am,” or “I am loved just because I am,” and never 
simply because of what I can do for you. 

This love, then, this sexual love, is never manipulative, never 
smothering, never partial: it is always giving birth, within me and 
within the other, to true freedom. An old French poem said it this 
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way: “L’amour est l’enfant de la liberte”—love is the child of 
freedom. 


Sexual Love and Agape 

We conclude by calling attention to a crucial distinction that 
our comments have sought to clarify. In sexuality three concepts may 
be distinguished: lust, eros and agape. Lust is mere self-satisfaction, 
using the other as an object to satisfy sexual desires. The implica¬ 
tions are obvious. Eros is a longing of the soul, and it is far beyond 
lust: it sweeps one upward toward what Plato knew as “the beauti¬ 
ful and the good.” But eros, as great as it is, is still not agape. It is 
agape that saves the beauty of eros, that carries the total human 
passion of eros into the realm of divinity. Agape is surrender. Agape 
is sacrifice. Agape is divine fusion. And as such, agape is not only 
a response to what is there, but a cause of what can be there. In this 
sense agape is divine love: God took the initiative. What this means 
practically for us as humans, looking for the prototype, is that God 
does not love us because we are valuable, but we are valuable be¬ 
cause he loves us. Agape, then, sees not a quality in the other but 
the person of the other. Agape is far beyond reason—which Goethe 
knew when he said that reason can make man “even more beastly 
than the beast.” 

Agape, finally, is this kind of grace. In fact, agape is grace, in 
which the other is totally—body and soul—accepted by our sacrifice. 
This we learn from Christ himself, the man of agape, who while we 
were yet sinners accepted us by grace on the cross. We learn from 
Christ himself that in agape we love the true humanness of the 
other, and the humanness, the humanum , is always related to the 
divinum . Finally, we learn from Christ himself that agape means 
that we love in the other that which is alive in him—that which abides 
in him from another Source, from the outside, the “alien dignity” 
which is even more than we can see. That is, we love the very 
image of God in that person. 
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Notes and Comments 


A Note on Political Theology 

The term “political theology” has, today in the West, a precise 
meaning: it signifies a group or a “school” of theologians who seek 
to explain the evangelical preaching of the salvation of humanity in 
categories offered by contemporary political theories, particularly 
those of the Marxist and neo-Marxist left. 

This quest of political theology ranges from pure “scientific” 
research for a political interpretation of the texts of the Bible to the 
direct and active mobilization of theologians and clergy in radical 
sociopolitical movements. Behind each of the phases of this quest 
one can discern the classic problem of Western Christianity: the 
oscillation between the transcendent and the secular, between the 
abstract idealism of a conceptual metaphysics and the immediate 
affirmation and pursuit of material goods in life. 

In both the texts of political theology and in the concrete 
activities of its representatives, it is easy to see that this oscillation, 
in arousing a certain inferiority of the faith in the secularized milieu 
of western societies, is psychologically at the base of the entire 
problematic. In a world where political action permits man to forge 
his historical destiny and future with his own hands, the Christian 
faith is useless and inefficient. Being a Christian, by the standards of 
Western Christianity, means transposing the immediate problems of 
social prosperity and social progress into an abstract “transcend¬ 
ence,” or opposing these problems with the feeble passivity of an 
individual morality that, even if reasonably justified, is nonetheless 
totally unable to influence historical evolution in its entirety. 

It seems, therefore, that for contemporary Christians in the 
West, political theology is psychologically counterbalancing this 
apparent inferiority of the faith. Political theology seeks the roots 
of revolutionary sociopolitical movements in the Bible itself. The 
Bible is seen as a text of political morality, a theory of revolution, 
which has as its goal a paradise-like society—a society without 
classes. Therefore, being a Christian today means above all else to 
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engage in an active opposition to social injustice and political 
oppression. A demonstration is a “cultural” act, a revolutionary 
poster is a symbol of the faith, and unity in political action is the 
new form of ecclesial communion. 

Yet, one could, very naively, pose the question: why isn’t it 
sufficient for me—purely and simply—to register myself with a polit¬ 
ical party or become a revolutionary? Why is it necessary that I 
be, in addition, also Christian? I fear that it is precisely this question 
that reveals the psychological motivations of political theology. 

However, my intention here is not to judge (above all, in so 
schematic a manner) this contemporary “school,” or the political 
theology movement. I would like, before all, to propose a meaning 
for—or an explanation of—the term “political theology” as it is 
related to the truth of Orthodox ecclesial life and tradition. 

I believe that such a meaning, such an interpretation, presup¬ 
poses not only the truth and the criteria of Orthodox theology, but 
also a conception of politics radically different from the one that 
is found at the heart of Western European civilization. I mean by 
this a political theory and action that is not limited merely to social 
utility or to the conventional rules of human relations—even if these 
are more efficient—but that has as its goal the truth of man and the 
authenticity of his existence. 

The politics that serves social utility and the rational regulation 
of rights and desires, or the relations between work and capital, has 
nothing to do with theology. It is a priori submitted to individual 
demands and their conventional limitations—i.e., to the necessary 
alienation of men transformed into impersonal social entities or 
neutralized objects destined only for economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment. Politics can be considered as a chapter of theology—a true 
“political theology”—when it takes upon itself serving man accord¬ 
ing to his nature and his truth; and consequently serving the polit¬ 
ical nature of humanity—i.e., the power of love, which is at the 
heart of existence and which is the condition of the true communion 
of persons, the true city, the true TioXiq. 

In other words, politics, to the measure that it is the theory 
of true relationships and ascetic action in the service of the social 
needs and goals of humanity, is tied to the truth of theology. The 
truth of theology has nothing in common with the abstract ideology 
of a conceptual metaphysics. Rather, it signifies the concrete experi¬ 
ence of the Church. The Church recognizes the truth of man in his 
trinitarian mode of being. The experience of the personal revelation 
of the triune God leads to the recognition of man as the image of 
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God. This experience alone can manifest that the truth of the 
communion of persons is an ontological reality, or the natural mode 
of existence. 

“The political theory of the Church is the truth of the Holy 
Trinity,” Fedorov used to say. And this truth is not a metaphysical 
principle, nor is it given as an intellectual idea. It is an incarnation 
in history; it is the person of the incarnate Word, who by the 
energies of the Spirit is the sign of the Father. It is the body of the 
Word, the Church herself, the body of Christ, totally in history and 
totally in the ultimate, the eschaton. The Church is the historical 
measure of the eschaton and the eschatological manifestation of the 
meaning of history. The image of the Church is a city, a TtoXiq, 
“the holy city, new Jerusalem, which descends from heaven” (Rv 
21:2), an icon of the Trinity, a communion of persons and city of 
saints, an organic unity of the body of the faithful, where the first 
and the last, the sinners and the saints, are united to one another in 
a “co-inherence of love,” a fulness where they are mutually sur¬ 
rounded in love. 

But this truth is a certitude only if one lives it and experiences 
it. The knowledge of life, the knowledge of eros, the knowledge of 
beauty, the knowledge of the other in personhood, presupposes, in 
effect, direct participation. One does not approach the truth with 
the intellect alone. One has to know how the saints assume human¬ 
ity’s failure and sin, without any juridical or rationalist criterion. 
They assume human failure in the love of the ecclesial trinitarian 
communion, and they reestablish the authenticity of existence in 
spite of it. 

To this truth of the trinitarian mode of human existence, to this 
action which assumes and transfigures failure in communion, politics 
will again return when it will try to reach further than the conven¬ 
tions governing the claims of the individual and whenever its goal 
will be the existential authenticity of humanity’s social nature. 

It goes without saying that the concrete search for such political 
action is connected to a living theological thought that nourishes 
political action in a creative manner. Political theology may then 
play the part played by prophecy—to incarnate the critical and 
radical irruption of truth in actual periods of historical life (the 
essence of prophecy not being to announce events that are supposed 
to happen, but rather the comprehension of the march of history 
and the historical obligations attached to each moment). 

The language of prophecy—“political theory” based on a trini¬ 
tarian model—is in every way critical because it compares the fulness 
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of personal communion to our social reality. The most radical 
critique is the existence of the truth: “The consubstantial Holy 
Trinity,” said St Isaac the Syrian, “is the only God. By nature he 
creates, anticipates and judges that which has been made by him.” 
This is why the language of political theology cannot be critical, in 
the sense that it would simply contradict other points of view. The 
more that prophecy is critical, the more directly it manifests the 
truth, transfiguring human failure to the measure of the revelation 
of the authenticity of human existence. 

I think that this is pretty nearly the way that we ought to define 
an Orthodox theory of political theology. This definition would be 
the great obligation in theology incumbent upon the present genera¬ 
tion of Orthodox. 

Christos Yannaras 
(Translated from the French by Steven Peter Tsichlis) 
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in the rise of Moscow to leadership over the Russian principalities in the 
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occupants of the metropolitan throne. Meyendorffs Byzantium and the Rise 
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ideal view of the Orthodox Christian oikoumene. His analysis is anything but 
superficial. 
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importance that the Byzantines attached to preserving the ecclesiastical unity 
of Russia even when the country was politically fragmented. To the Byzan¬ 
tines, those outside the confines of the empire were viewed as tribes or 
peoples whose “nationality” could be raised to a spiritual level through inte¬ 
gration into a local ecclesiastical structure, which would normally reflect a 
political organization. The Christianized ethnos thus became part of what 
Obolensky has called “the Byzantine Commonwealth,” a configuration of 
nations ranged around the moral leadership of the emperor at Constantinople 
and guided by the living tradition of the Orthodox Church of Byzantium. 
Such religiously based national unity within the Christian community of states 
was not to be weakened by petty political squabbles. It was the duty of the 
Church to promulgate this ideal, and this duty, Meyendorff shows, was taken 
most seriously by the hesychast-trained monks and bishops in both Byzantium 
and Russia. The rare occasions when the jurisdictional unity of the Russian 
Church was broken by creating separate metropolitan sees for Lithuanian- 
ruled Russia or for Galicia came only when the antihesychast party was in 
power in Constantinople—or when the local rulers threatened to turn the sees 
over to the Roman Catholics if a metropolitan was not appointed to give their 
states the sought-after symbol of being true nations. 

The second theme running through Meyendorffs study is Byzantium’s 
backing of Moscow in the contest for leadership in Russia. Certainly, the 
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Byzantines must have felt more comfortable working with the Orthodox 
prince of Moscow rather than with the pagan grand prince of Lithuania and 
West Russia or his protege in Tver. Meyendorff, however, suggests another 
compelling reason for the Byzantines choosing to locate the metropolitan see 
“of All Russia” in Moscow: Moscow was the capital of Tatar-dominated 
Russia, and Byzantium needed an important representative close to the capital 
of the Golden Horde to uphold its interests with the Tatars—the only effec¬ 
tive check on the Turks, who were pressing on Constantinople. The frequent 
trips of the Byzantine-appointed Russian metropolitans to the Horde (and 
the stationing of a suffragan bishop permanently in Sarai, the capital of the 
Horde) then appear as diplomatic missions meant to benefit not only Russia 
and its Church but also the Byzantine empire, to which the metropolitans 
were also devoted. The Byzantine empire was, after all, the divinely constituted 
protector of Orthodox Christianity. 

A short review outlining only major theses cannot do justice to the rich¬ 
ness of Meyendorffs analysis of Byzantium’s role in Russian affairs of the 
fourteenth century. In depicting the political and diplomatic activities of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia, Poland and Lithuania, he has placed the rise of 
Muscovite Russia into a broad and convincing context. What happened in 
Russia happened not in isolation, but as part of a larger historical develop¬ 
ment: the evolution of early modern Eastern Europe. It will be difficult for 
scholars to deny the relevance of this larger context after reading this meticu¬ 
lous and wide-ranging study. 

George P, Majeska 


John Meyendorff, The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church . Crestwood, 

N.Y.: svs Press, 1982. 268 pp. 

The latest addition to the published works of John Meyendorff is a col¬ 
lection of essays composed for different purposes and of lectures addressed 
to different audiences, most of which have been previously published in 
various scholarly journals during the past fifteen years. In numerous instances 
the author has updated and enriched his footnotes and bibliographical entries 
with references to studies that have made their appearance since the original 
publication of these articles. 

The unifying theme of these essays is a presentation of distinctive features 
of Byzantine theology, spirituality, ecclesiology and political ideology that 
have influenced the development of the Orthodox Church and their legacy in 
the life, doctrine, piety and worship of the contemporary Orthodox Church. 

The collection is introduced by a comprehensive article about the life 
and history of “The Byzantine Church” (to appear after 1983 in Scribner’s 
Dictionary of the Middle Ages), Part 2 presents the political structure of 
Byzantium at its apex and during its denouement. The “symphony” between 
Church and state—espoused and formulated, but never fully realized, by 
Justinian—is disabused of the cavalier categorization of caesaropapism. While 
he presided over the greatest geographical expansion of the Byzantine empire, 
Justinian was unable to resolve the simmering christological disputes conse¬ 
quent upon the Council of Chalcedon, and he was thereby unable to enforce 
the unity of the Church within the fragile unity of his diverse empire. Of the 
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four “interpretations” of Chalcedon (strict dyophysite, monophysite, Origenist 
and neo-Chalcedonian)—still a persistent subject of ecumenical encounter in 
our own century, paticularly in the rapprochement between the Eastern 
Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox Churches—“none of the existing termino¬ 
logical systems is fully adequate to express the mystery of the incarnation of 
God becoming man, but the doctrinal positions of Cyril and Chalcedon [as 
mutually complemented in neo-Chalcedonianism] each exclude a wrong 
interpretation of this central issue of the Christian faith without excluding 
each other” (60), “Ideological Crises in Byzantium, 1071-1261” examines 
the beginning of the political denouement of the Byzantine empire: the 
irreversible disintegration of the ideal of the Christian oikoumene> ruled by 
one emperor and one patriarch, precipitated by the steady advance of Islam 
along the frontiers of the empire and by the political and ecclesiastical aggres¬ 
sion of the Western Church during the era of the Gregorian reform. 

Part 3 investigates the Byzantine Church and culture: the theological and 
apologetical response to Islam; the liturgy (Byzantine worship forms) as a 
mystical experience of the kingdom of God, as a tool of both ecclesial and 
societal unity, as a living continuity with the apostolic community and as an 
expression of the soul of Byzantine theocracy; and the late medieval renais¬ 
sance of “Byzantine humanism” and of Christian spirituality as exhibited in 
hesychasm and Palamite theology. 

Part 4 focuses on two theological issues representative of what has come 
to be identified as “Eastern” Christian theology. The first is the pneumatology 
and triadology of the Greek fathers vis-a-vis the Augustinian conceptualization 
of the three divine persons as internal relations , which “is, to a degree, 
responsible for the fact that so many Christians today are practically deists” 
(157). “The ‘Defense of the Holy Hesychasts’ by St. Gregory Palamas” 
against the Greek-Italian philosopher and humanist Barlaam the Calabrian 
explains the theology of prayer, deification and the distinction between the 
divine essence and energies, which is characteristic of Palamite spirituality 
and theology. 

Part 5 examines authority and structure in the Church. “St. Basil, the 
Church, and Charismatic Leadership” compares and contrasts the spontaneous, 
monastic ( charismatic ) witness with the ordained, institutional leadership in 
doctrinal and disciplinary matters within the Church. Although the author 
does not explicitly draw the comparison with the phenomenon of the con¬ 
temporary “charismatic” or “pentecostal” elements within the established and 
traditional Christian churches, adherents of this movement would be well 
advised to attend to the harmony necessary between the institutional, sacra¬ 
mental Church and the authentic, charismatic witness of the prophets and 
saints, without which the latter inevitably degenerates into chaotic sectarian¬ 
ism (as with the Messalians and Bogomils). “The institutional and sacramental 
authority of the bishops and the spiritual authority of the saints coexist in 
the catholic Church, and the tensions which occasionally arise between them 
cannot justify the suppression of either one. The authority of the Church does 
not suppress the authority of the Spirit, and the spiritual leaders understand 
their leadership only in the context of the sacramental communion of the 
Church” (213). 

The final two essays of part 5 are critiques of and challenges to contem¬ 
porary Orthodoxy. While “church institutions can legitimately be adapted to 
particular requirements of history” (219), the Orthodox have too often 
extended their “ecclesiastical regionalism” and the communion of local 
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churches in conformity with early Christian canonical polity into a rational¬ 
ization for divisive nationalism, ethnic separateness and rivalry, and heretical 
phyletism—a tragic distortion of apostolic catholicity and Byzantine universal- 
ism. It has occurred to this reviewer that some readers might be inclined to 
raise the quite justifiable question of which is the greater ecclesiological 
deformity: the monolithic centralization (until quite recently) of western 
Roman Catholicism or the insular fragmentation of Orthodox national 
churches? “The Ecumenical Patriarchate: Yesterday and Today” offers to 
contemporary Orthodoxy an exceptionally constructive and incisive resolution 
of this question. After an appropriate examination of the development of 
regional primacies in church history, the author, “as a Romaios —or Byzantine 
—by scholarly interest and vocation” (253), urges the transvaluation of the 
ecumenical patriarch from an ethnic leader into an organizer and representa¬ 
tive of the unity of the worldwide Orthodox episcopate, to be assisted by an 
international staff of representatives from national churches. 

Although the doctrinal positions and the confessional evaluations of the 
author will not enjoy unanimous approbation within the various niches of 
the contemporary Christian community, his erudition and scholarship are 
unimpeachable. Fr Meyendorff presents the Byzantine legacy in the Orthodox 
Church not as a blind idealization or a nostalgic retreat into the irretrievable 
past, but as the “creative conservatism” which must forever remain an essential 
and non-negotiable attribute of the Christian Church. In other words, the 
community of each and every successive generation of Christians must con¬ 
tinually reflect upon its past and its conformity with the apostolic and patristic 
Church: continuity , consistency , authenticity and integrity are the criteria for 
orthodox and catholic Christianity. Such an affirmation is a leitmotif in these 
and virtually all the writings of John Meyendorff. In this assembly of his 
lectures and essays, the author invites the entire Christian community to 
discover, as well as the contemporary Orthodox Church to affirm and main¬ 
tain, the “catholic spirit of Christian Byzantium” (253). 

James Jorgenson 


Nicholas I, Patriarch of Constantinople, Miscellaneous Writings. Ed. and tr. 
L.G. Westerink. Dumbarton Oaks Texts, 6; Corpus Fontium Historiae 
Byzantinae, 20. Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzan¬ 
tine Studies, 1981. 175+ xxiv pp. 

The present volume is intended as a supplement to the Letters of Patri¬ 
arch Nicholas I (ed. and tr. R.J.H. Jenkins and L.G. Westerink, Dumbarton 
Oaks Texts, 2, Washington, D.C., 1973). As the preface indicates, “It includes 
everything else known to be extant: decrees and other documents, a few 
letters that have been preserved otherwise than by regular manuscript tradi¬ 
tion, a sermon, extracts from a treatise on the tetragamy, and finally five 
hymns, for which, however, Nicholas’ authorship is doubtful, and in two 
cases even extremely unlikely.” 

Of the texts thus gathered under one cover, the most important for the 
canonist and the church historian certainly is the Tome of Union, which 
officially ended the schism occasioned by Emperor Leo VTs uncanonical 
fourth marriage. The original document, as read on the Sunday of Union, 
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July 9, 920, most likely was composed by Nicholas himself (ix). Like the 
better known Synodikon of Orthodoxy, this became a “living” text: each 
year it was given a solemn reading in the liturgy, and canonists frequently 
cited it as the definitive pronouncement on questions of remarriage. The later 
additions and modifications preserved in the manuscript tradition therefore 
are of interest in their own right. 

Also of canonical interest are Nicholas’ three acts of abdication. Episcopal 
resignation was a frequent source of controversy in Byzantium, particularly 
when—as in Nicholas’ case—it was partial or conditional: resignation of the 
see but not of the episcopal dignity (see J. Darrouzes, Documents inddits 
d’ecclisiologie byzantine [Paris 1966] 51-2, 250-65 et passim). Nicholas’ oppo¬ 
nents had good reason to believe that resignation on his terms was no resigna¬ 
tion at all—hence their reluctance to accept the first two acts of abdication 
(Vita Euthymii 14; cf Nicholas’ later “Deposition of the Metropolitans” [22- 
31]). Nicholas was well aware of the canonical subtleties involved and—as 
always—chose his words carefully. Thus, he specifies that he is entering 
private life. Had he been entering monasticism he could not have attempted 
to retain the episcopal dignity (see canon 2 of the Council of 879). Nicholas 
also specifies that he is not renouncing “the divine archpriesthood or the 
exercise of all the functions of archpriesthood ... for we know that it is 
not without peril to dismiss the divine gift as if it were not pleasing, all the 
more so as by the Holy Canon those who have abdicated the sacred ministry 
in which they were placed, even if constrained by the fear of men, are in¬ 
exorably and without pardon deposed and reduced to the rank of laymen” 
(19-21). Here he is clearly alluding to Apostolic Canon 62 (“If any of the 
clergy through fear of men . . . deny the name of clergyman, let him be 
deposed. If he repent, let him be received as a layman”) and not to the letter 
of the Council of Ephesus to the provincial synod of Pamphylia (ACO 1:1:7, 
pp. 123, 24—124, 25) indicated in the apparatus fontium, pertinent though 
that text may be to the subject of episcopal resignation. 

In the present volume, as in the Letters , the translation presents some 
peculiarities of word-choice. For example, dcpxi£p£6<;, a standard term for 
bishop, regularly is rendered as “archpriest,” though the usual English trans¬ 
lation, whether in scripture or in patristic literature, is “high priest.” But 
such minor problems in no way undermine the value of this significant con¬ 
tribution to the study of the history of Byzantium and its Church. 

John H. Erickson 


Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1: The Life of Saint Pachomius and his Disciples . 
Tr. Armand Veilleux. Kalamazoo, Mich,: Cistercian Publications, 1980. 
493 pp. 

_, vol. 2: Pachomian Chronicles and Rules. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cis¬ 
tercian Publications, 1981. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to our brothers in the monastic life for their 
ever-expanding collection—the Cistercian Publications—of monastic source 
material in English. The volumes at hand provide a solid grounding in the 
first fruits of cenobitic monasticism, the Pachomian tradition. 
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in which they were placed, even if constrained by the fear of men, are in¬ 
exorably and without pardon deposed and reduced to the rank of laymen” 
(19-21). Here he is clearly alluding to Apostolic Canon 62 (“If any of the 
clergy through fear of men . . . deny the name of clergyman, let him be 
deposed. If he repent, let him be received as a layman”) and not to the letter 
of the Council of Ephesus to the provincial synod of Pamphylia (ACO 1:1:7, 
pp. 123, 24—124, 25) indicated in the apparatus fontium, pertinent though 
that text may be to the subject of episcopal resignation. 

In the present volume, as in the Letters , the translation presents some 
peculiarities of word-choice. For example, dcpxi£p£6<;, a standard term for 
bishop, regularly is rendered as “archpriest,” though the usual English trans¬ 
lation, whether in scripture or in patristic literature, is “high priest.” But 
such minor problems in no way undermine the value of this significant con¬ 
tribution to the study of the history of Byzantium and its Church. 

John H. Erickson 


Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1: The Life of Saint Pachomius and his Disciples . 
Tr. Armand Veilleux. Kalamazoo, Mich,: Cistercian Publications, 1980. 
493 pp. 

_, vol. 2: Pachomian Chronicles and Rules. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cis¬ 
tercian Publications, 1981. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to our brothers in the monastic life for their 
ever-expanding collection—the Cistercian Publications—of monastic source 
material in English. The volumes at hand provide a solid grounding in the 
first fruits of cenobitic monasticism, the Pachomian tradition. 
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The great advantage of these volumes is not only the amassing of all the 
ancient texts pertinent to this tradition, but the fact that they are rendered 
in a superbly readable translation. Direct scripture quotations (also in today’s 
English), which naturally abound in the writings of the fathers, appear in 
italics and are identified in the margin. 

Volume 1 is devoted to the life of St Pachomius. The foreword, by the 
respected monastic scholar de Vogue, discusses Pachomius in the context of 
his age, making interesting parallels with Basil, Augustine and Martin. These 
three, he points out, all ended up as bishops, and “within their vast ecclesias¬ 
tical horizons, the communities of monks they founded or directed could 
occupy only a limited place.” Pachomius, on the other hand, remained a simple 
monk, founder of the Koinonia , and this totally consumed him. “Reciprocally 
the Koinonia knew that, after God, it owed him everything.” This mutuality 
“constituted the solid axis around which the Koinonia was built and main¬ 
tained.” The fraternal spirit emanating from Pachomian cenobiticism pro¬ 
ceeded from a paternity. It is this paternity, so clearly marked by the charism 
of Pachomius, that enabled his foundations to radiate the joy of family inti¬ 
macy that, paradoxically, de Vogue points out, was less evident in the much 
smaller and family-sized communities of the Basilian fraternities. 

The foreword examines this charism of Pachomius, tracing its develop¬ 
ment from his conversion to Christianity and “apprenticeship to charity”— 
i.e., the monastic life—as a disciple of Palamon, and finally to his founding of 
the Koinonia , “a society in which Pachomius united the brothers to serve 
them himself and to teach them to serve one another.” Clearly, the fact that 
this man first learned to work and to obey at the hands of others gave him 
the insight necessary to be a father of souls. 

The Pachomian communities became icons of the life of the Church 
itself by reflecting the ideals of the first Christians as recorded in Acts. 
Pachomius accomplished this by his gifts of example, inspiration and organ¬ 
ization. De Vogue sums it up: “Pachomius introduced a society into the 
Church; Constantine introduced the Church into society. The one put an end 
to martyrdom; the other instituted its continuation.” 

In the translator’s preface we are given technical information on the 
critical editions of the texts that appear in translation in this volume. Each 
recension of the Life is distinguished by its linguistic name. The first is called 
Boharic, after the Coptic dialect of the delta region, the Sahidic for the Life 
written in the dialect of Upper Egypt, and so forth. The Boharic Life covers 
243 pages and the first Greek Life 110. The others are fragments and number 
only from seven to thirteen pages each. 

Volume 1 is completed by a synoptic table of the two major Lives, a 
chronological table, glossary, list of sources, bibliography and map and finally 
a page each for abbreviations and sigla. 

Through these Lives, Pachomius and his disciples speak to us and show 
us the real mettle of their labor. We see men struggling to take the gospel 
seriously and realizing that it is indeed a struggle, a daily battle. Unlike later 
works, which tend to smother human realities with piety, the Pachomian 
Koinonia depicts the contenders in this struggle in full, complete with blem¬ 
ishes. A good example is the story of the monk who itched for rank. This 
monk’s abbot refused him, saying that the holy Pachomius warned him 
against it since the monk was unworthy. We read in the Life that the “brother 
grew angry and dragged him [the abbot] along saying, ‘Come, let us go to 
him, and he shall have to prove that to me.* ” They march off to Tabennesi, 
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where they find Pachomius up on a ladder building a wall, and the monk, 
boldly calling him a liar, yells at him: “Come down and give me proof of 
my sin.” Pachomius gives a perfectly Christ-like reply and remedies the situa¬ 
tion. 

The pages of this work often find Pachomius in such situations, and 
always he is the model of the healing power of love and the overwhelming 
persuasion of humility. In one instance he directs the young Theodore, whom 
he is grooming for leadership, to give the Sunday evening instruction to the 
brethren. Some of the elders resented this and got up and stalked off. Pacho¬ 
mius rebuked them for their pride: “What great foolishness and madness! 
The words that he spoke, were they not those of the Lord of the Universe? 
Indeed we hear the Lord say about a little one, Anyone who receives a little 
one like this in my name receives me. And was I not standing with you, 
just like any one of you? And I tell you, I did not only pretend, but I was 
listening with all my heart, as one thirsty for cool water in summertime.” 

In another instance, Pachomius was on a visit to one of his monasteries 
up river and had just sat down to weave a mat, as was his custom wherever 
he went. A young brother came in and corrected him, since they were now 
using some other method. His reaction? “Come, sit down and show me!” 
This kind of simplicity and openness became the hallmark of true monastic 
stature and would continue to be reflected in the lives of later monastic 
fathers, such as Sergius, Francis and Seraphim. 

It is very tempting to fill this review with selections of favorite scenes 
or episodes, and it is this urge that best serves as a recommendation for the 
reader to take up this volume and find his own. 

Volume 2 cannot be as enthusiastically recommended, but only because 
of the more limited nature of its contents. It does, however, complete the 
picture of this great monastic patriarch and the era of monastic greatness. 
Volume 2 contains the Pachomian Chronicles and the Rules. Under the 
former heading are grouped all the fragments and various references to the 
Koinonia from other monastic collections, which amounts to a rather extended 
appendix to the Lives. The second section contains the Rules of St Pachomius 
and the Regulations of Horsiesios. 

The “Letter of Bishop Ammon,” which appears in the first section, gives 
an extensive description of Pachomius’ foremost disciple and eventual suc¬ 
cessor, Theodore. It also contains some details concerning the conflict with 
the Arians and the disturbances in the Christian community under Julian. 
Bishop Ammon includes vignettes about the great Athanasius. In one such, 
the pope of Alexandria is fleeing from Emperor Julian and intending to take 
refuge with Theodore. The latter, in company with Apa Pammon, hide 
Athanasius in their boat. The picture of the often beleaguered bishop huddled 
in the bottom of the boat in fear for his life has an amusing turn so character¬ 
istic of this type of patristic literature. Pammon tries to comfort (and probably 
quiet) their father, and Athanasius, getting hold of himself, says that his heart 
is actually steadier in persecution than it is in peace, adding, “Indeed I believe 
that, suffering for Christ and strengthened by his mercy, I will find his mercy 
even more if I am killed.” Theodore and Pammon have all they can do to 
keep from laughing. The two monks, after this mild teasing, reveal to Athana¬ 
sius that Julian has just been killed in Persia. 

The Rules of St Pachomius run to nearly two hundred in number, count¬ 
ing the various groupings, and the Regulations of Horsiesios number sixty- 
four. They are normative in character, and while they give a different per- 
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spective of life in the Koinonia, the concern with minutia makes for tedious 
reading. However, for anyone interested in monastic life this section is an 
appropriate reminder of the centrality of the common life and of the great 
difficulties involved in actually living it. 

Brother Stavros 


John S. Romanides, Franks, Romans, Feudalism, and Doctrine: An Interplay 
between Theology and Society. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press. 98 pp. 

This book, as its title indicates, constitutes a much-needed attempt to 
view the factors leading to the schism of East and West as an integrated 
whole. Fr Romanides draws a very sharp distinction between the “imperial, 
Romanist” ideals of the Mediterranean south and the “nationalistic, feudal” 
society of the Frankish north. While this distinction is perhaps drawn too 
sharply by the author, it does serve as a useful context from which he draws 
some fresh interpretations of the False Decretals. Romanides suggests that, 
within the context of the political struggle between Rome and the Frankish 
empire, the Decretals be viewed as “an attack on the very heart of the feudal 
system, since they uprooted its most important administrative officials, i.e., 
the bishops, and put them directly under the control, of all things, of a 
Roman head of state” (23). The conclusion is drawn that the schism was 
primarily political, and that the dogmatic aspects were but tools in the 
political conflict between Rome and the Carolingians. 

In the subsequent pages, Fr Romanides turns to the inevitable theological 
issues, the clash of empirical and speculative theologies and the filioque. 
While the author is quite sensitive to the implications of St Augustine and 
Augustinism, he makes little effort to distinguish between the two. Augustine 
appears less critical of his own theology than he actually was. For example, 
no mention is made in these pages of St Augustine’s own discomfort with the 
modalistic implications of his own theology ( De Trinitate 15:19:37). Augus¬ 
tinism (and hence St Augustine?) is also made to be responsible for the 
importation of a “three-story universe” into western theology; hence, what 
is to be demythologized from Scripture, in the author’s view, is Augustinism 
itself. Unfortunately, the author does not disclose precisely what he thinks 
the three-storied structure of Augustinism is. 

In spite of its tendency to oversimplify, this little book should not be 
ignored, if simply for the fact that it gives valuable insights into the many 
complex questions concerning ninth-century history. 

Joseph P. Farrell 


A.M. Allchin, The World is a Wedding: Explorations in Christian Spirituality . 
Crossroads paperback, 1982. 173 pp. $6.95. 

A.M. Allchin, Canon Residentiary at Canterbury Cathedral, wrote these 
essays literally in the shadow of this great church. He remarks on the inevita- 
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July 9, 920, most likely was composed by Nicholas himself (ix). Like the 
better known Synodikon of Orthodoxy, this became a “living” text: each 
year it was given a solemn reading in the liturgy, and canonists frequently 
cited it as the definitive pronouncement on questions of remarriage. The later 
additions and modifications preserved in the manuscript tradition therefore 
are of interest in their own right. 

Also of canonical interest are Nicholas’ three acts of abdication. Episcopal 
resignation was a frequent source of controversy in Byzantium, particularly 
when—as in Nicholas’ case—it was partial or conditional: resignation of the 
see but not of the episcopal dignity (see J. Darrouzes, Documents inddits 
d’ecclisiologie byzantine [Paris 1966] 51-2, 250-65 et passim). Nicholas’ oppo¬ 
nents had good reason to believe that resignation on his terms was no resigna¬ 
tion at all—hence their reluctance to accept the first two acts of abdication 
(Vita Euthymii 14; cf Nicholas’ later “Deposition of the Metropolitans” [22- 
31]). Nicholas was well aware of the canonical subtleties involved and—as 
always—chose his words carefully. Thus, he specifies that he is entering 
private life. Had he been entering monasticism he could not have attempted 
to retain the episcopal dignity (see canon 2 of the Council of 879). Nicholas 
also specifies that he is not renouncing “the divine archpriesthood or the 
exercise of all the functions of archpriesthood ... for we know that it is 
not without peril to dismiss the divine gift as if it were not pleasing, all the 
more so as by the Holy Canon those who have abdicated the sacred ministry 
in which they were placed, even if constrained by the fear of men, are in¬ 
exorably and without pardon deposed and reduced to the rank of laymen” 
(19-21). Here he is clearly alluding to Apostolic Canon 62 (“If any of the 
clergy through fear of men . . . deny the name of clergyman, let him be 
deposed. If he repent, let him be received as a layman”) and not to the letter 
of the Council of Ephesus to the provincial synod of Pamphylia (ACO 1:1:7, 
pp. 123, 24—124, 25) indicated in the apparatus fontium, pertinent though 
that text may be to the subject of episcopal resignation. 

In the present volume, as in the Letters , the translation presents some 
peculiarities of word-choice. For example, dcpxi£p£6<;, a standard term for 
bishop, regularly is rendered as “archpriest,” though the usual English trans¬ 
lation, whether in scripture or in patristic literature, is “high priest.” But 
such minor problems in no way undermine the value of this significant con¬ 
tribution to the study of the history of Byzantium and its Church. 

John H. Erickson 


Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 1: The Life of Saint Pachomius and his Disciples . 
Tr. Armand Veilleux. Kalamazoo, Mich,: Cistercian Publications, 1980. 
493 pp. 

_, vol. 2: Pachomian Chronicles and Rules. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cis¬ 
tercian Publications, 1981. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to our brothers in the monastic life for their 
ever-expanding collection—the Cistercian Publications—of monastic source 
material in English. The volumes at hand provide a solid grounding in the 
first fruits of cenobitic monasticism, the Pachomian tradition. 
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The great advantage of these volumes is not only the amassing of all the 
ancient texts pertinent to this tradition, but the fact that they are rendered 
in a superbly readable translation. Direct scripture quotations (also in today’s 
English), which naturally abound in the writings of the fathers, appear in 
italics and are identified in the margin. 

Volume 1 is devoted to the life of St Pachomius. The foreword, by the 
respected monastic scholar de Vogue, discusses Pachomius in the context of 
his age, making interesting parallels with Basil, Augustine and Martin. These 
three, he points out, all ended up as bishops, and “within their vast ecclesias¬ 
tical horizons, the communities of monks they founded or directed could 
occupy only a limited place.” Pachomius, on the other hand, remained a simple 
monk, founder of the Koinonia , and this totally consumed him. “Reciprocally 
the Koinonia knew that, after God, it owed him everything.” This mutuality 
“constituted the solid axis around which the Koinonia was built and main¬ 
tained.” The fraternal spirit emanating from Pachomian cenobiticism pro¬ 
ceeded from a paternity. It is this paternity, so clearly marked by the charism 
of Pachomius, that enabled his foundations to radiate the joy of family inti¬ 
macy that, paradoxically, de Vogue points out, was less evident in the much 
smaller and family-sized communities of the Basilian fraternities. 

The foreword examines this charism of Pachomius, tracing its develop¬ 
ment from his conversion to Christianity and “apprenticeship to charity”— 
i.e., the monastic life—as a disciple of Palamon, and finally to his founding of 
the Koinonia , “a society in which Pachomius united the brothers to serve 
them himself and to teach them to serve one another.” Clearly, the fact that 
this man first learned to work and to obey at the hands of others gave him 
the insight necessary to be a father of souls. 

The Pachomian communities became icons of the life of the Church 
itself by reflecting the ideals of the first Christians as recorded in Acts. 
Pachomius accomplished this by his gifts of example, inspiration and organ¬ 
ization. De Vogue sums it up: “Pachomius introduced a society into the 
Church; Constantine introduced the Church into society. The one put an end 
to martyrdom; the other instituted its continuation.” 

In the translator’s preface we are given technical information on the 
critical editions of the texts that appear in translation in this volume. Each 
recension of the Life is distinguished by its linguistic name. The first is called 
Boharic, after the Coptic dialect of the delta region, the Sahidic for the Life 
written in the dialect of Upper Egypt, and so forth. The Boharic Life covers 
243 pages and the first Greek Life 110. The others are fragments and number 
only from seven to thirteen pages each. 

Volume 1 is completed by a synoptic table of the two major Lives, a 
chronological table, glossary, list of sources, bibliography and map and finally 
a page each for abbreviations and sigla. 

Through these Lives, Pachomius and his disciples speak to us and show 
us the real mettle of their labor. We see men struggling to take the gospel 
seriously and realizing that it is indeed a struggle, a daily battle. Unlike later 
works, which tend to smother human realities with piety, the Pachomian 
Koinonia depicts the contenders in this struggle in full, complete with blem¬ 
ishes. A good example is the story of the monk who itched for rank. This 
monk’s abbot refused him, saying that the holy Pachomius warned him 
against it since the monk was unworthy. We read in the Life that the “brother 
grew angry and dragged him [the abbot] along saying, ‘Come, let us go to 
him, and he shall have to prove that to me.* ” They march off to Tabennesi, 
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where they find Pachomius up on a ladder building a wall, and the monk, 
boldly calling him a liar, yells at him: “Come down and give me proof of 
my sin.” Pachomius gives a perfectly Christ-like reply and remedies the situa¬ 
tion. 

The pages of this work often find Pachomius in such situations, and 
always he is the model of the healing power of love and the overwhelming 
persuasion of humility. In one instance he directs the young Theodore, whom 
he is grooming for leadership, to give the Sunday evening instruction to the 
brethren. Some of the elders resented this and got up and stalked off. Pacho¬ 
mius rebuked them for their pride: “What great foolishness and madness! 
The words that he spoke, were they not those of the Lord of the Universe? 
Indeed we hear the Lord say about a little one, Anyone who receives a little 
one like this in my name receives me. And was I not standing with you, 
just like any one of you? And I tell you, I did not only pretend, but I was 
listening with all my heart, as one thirsty for cool water in summertime.” 

In another instance, Pachomius was on a visit to one of his monasteries 
up river and had just sat down to weave a mat, as was his custom wherever 
he went. A young brother came in and corrected him, since they were now 
using some other method. His reaction? “Come, sit down and show me!” 
This kind of simplicity and openness became the hallmark of true monastic 
stature and would continue to be reflected in the lives of later monastic 
fathers, such as Sergius, Francis and Seraphim. 

It is very tempting to fill this review with selections of favorite scenes 
or episodes, and it is this urge that best serves as a recommendation for the 
reader to take up this volume and find his own. 

Volume 2 cannot be as enthusiastically recommended, but only because 
of the more limited nature of its contents. It does, however, complete the 
picture of this great monastic patriarch and the era of monastic greatness. 
Volume 2 contains the Pachomian Chronicles and the Rules. Under the 
former heading are grouped all the fragments and various references to the 
Koinonia from other monastic collections, which amounts to a rather extended 
appendix to the Lives. The second section contains the Rules of St Pachomius 
and the Regulations of Horsiesios. 

The “Letter of Bishop Ammon,” which appears in the first section, gives 
an extensive description of Pachomius’ foremost disciple and eventual suc¬ 
cessor, Theodore. It also contains some details concerning the conflict with 
the Arians and the disturbances in the Christian community under Julian. 
Bishop Ammon includes vignettes about the great Athanasius. In one such, 
the pope of Alexandria is fleeing from Emperor Julian and intending to take 
refuge with Theodore. The latter, in company with Apa Pammon, hide 
Athanasius in their boat. The picture of the often beleaguered bishop huddled 
in the bottom of the boat in fear for his life has an amusing turn so character¬ 
istic of this type of patristic literature. Pammon tries to comfort (and probably 
quiet) their father, and Athanasius, getting hold of himself, says that his heart 
is actually steadier in persecution than it is in peace, adding, “Indeed I believe 
that, suffering for Christ and strengthened by his mercy, I will find his mercy 
even more if I am killed.” Theodore and Pammon have all they can do to 
keep from laughing. The two monks, after this mild teasing, reveal to Athana¬ 
sius that Julian has just been killed in Persia. 

The Rules of St Pachomius run to nearly two hundred in number, count¬ 
ing the various groupings, and the Regulations of Horsiesios number sixty- 
four. They are normative in character, and while they give a different per- 
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spective of life in the Koinonia, the concern with minutia makes for tedious 
reading. However, for anyone interested in monastic life this section is an 
appropriate reminder of the centrality of the common life and of the great 
difficulties involved in actually living it. 

Brother Stavros 


John S. Romanides, Franks, Romans, Feudalism, and Doctrine: An Interplay 
between Theology and Society. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press. 98 pp. 

This book, as its title indicates, constitutes a much-needed attempt to 
view the factors leading to the schism of East and West as an integrated 
whole. Fr Romanides draws a very sharp distinction between the “imperial, 
Romanist” ideals of the Mediterranean south and the “nationalistic, feudal” 
society of the Frankish north. While this distinction is perhaps drawn too 
sharply by the author, it does serve as a useful context from which he draws 
some fresh interpretations of the False Decretals. Romanides suggests that, 
within the context of the political struggle between Rome and the Frankish 
empire, the Decretals be viewed as “an attack on the very heart of the feudal 
system, since they uprooted its most important administrative officials, i.e., 
the bishops, and put them directly under the control, of all things, of a 
Roman head of state” (23). The conclusion is drawn that the schism was 
primarily political, and that the dogmatic aspects were but tools in the 
political conflict between Rome and the Carolingians. 

In the subsequent pages, Fr Romanides turns to the inevitable theological 
issues, the clash of empirical and speculative theologies and the filioque. 
While the author is quite sensitive to the implications of St Augustine and 
Augustinism, he makes little effort to distinguish between the two. Augustine 
appears less critical of his own theology than he actually was. For example, 
no mention is made in these pages of St Augustine’s own discomfort with the 
modalistic implications of his own theology ( De Trinitate 15:19:37). Augus¬ 
tinism (and hence St Augustine?) is also made to be responsible for the 
importation of a “three-story universe” into western theology; hence, what 
is to be demythologized from Scripture, in the author’s view, is Augustinism 
itself. Unfortunately, the author does not disclose precisely what he thinks 
the three-storied structure of Augustinism is. 

In spite of its tendency to oversimplify, this little book should not be 
ignored, if simply for the fact that it gives valuable insights into the many 
complex questions concerning ninth-century history. 

Joseph P. Farrell 


A.M. Allchin, The World is a Wedding: Explorations in Christian Spirituality . 
Crossroads paperback, 1982. 173 pp. $6.95. 

A.M. Allchin, Canon Residentiary at Canterbury Cathedral, wrote these 
essays literally in the shadow of this great church. He remarks on the inevita- 
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spective of life in the Koinonia, the concern with minutia makes for tedious 
reading. However, for anyone interested in monastic life this section is an 
appropriate reminder of the centrality of the common life and of the great 
difficulties involved in actually living it. 

Brother Stavros 


John S. Romanides, Franks, Romans, Feudalism, and Doctrine: An Interplay 
between Theology and Society. Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press. 98 pp. 

This book, as its title indicates, constitutes a much-needed attempt to 
view the factors leading to the schism of East and West as an integrated 
whole. Fr Romanides draws a very sharp distinction between the “imperial, 
Romanist” ideals of the Mediterranean south and the “nationalistic, feudal” 
society of the Frankish north. While this distinction is perhaps drawn too 
sharply by the author, it does serve as a useful context from which he draws 
some fresh interpretations of the False Decretals. Romanides suggests that, 
within the context of the political struggle between Rome and the Frankish 
empire, the Decretals be viewed as “an attack on the very heart of the feudal 
system, since they uprooted its most important administrative officials, i.e., 
the bishops, and put them directly under the control, of all things, of a 
Roman head of state” (23). The conclusion is drawn that the schism was 
primarily political, and that the dogmatic aspects were but tools in the 
political conflict between Rome and the Carolingians. 

In the subsequent pages, Fr Romanides turns to the inevitable theological 
issues, the clash of empirical and speculative theologies and the filioque. 
While the author is quite sensitive to the implications of St Augustine and 
Augustinism, he makes little effort to distinguish between the two. Augustine 
appears less critical of his own theology than he actually was. For example, 
no mention is made in these pages of St Augustine’s own discomfort with the 
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tinism (and hence St Augustine?) is also made to be responsible for the 
importation of a “three-story universe” into western theology; hence, what 
is to be demythologized from Scripture, in the author’s view, is Augustinism 
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In spite of its tendency to oversimplify, this little book should not be 
ignored, if simply for the fact that it gives valuable insights into the many 
complex questions concerning ninth-century history. 

Joseph P. Farrell 
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Crossroads paperback, 1982. 173 pp. $6.95. 

A.M. Allchin, Canon Residentiary at Canterbury Cathedral, wrote these 
essays literally in the shadow of this great church. He remarks on the inevita- 
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ST. VLADIMIR'S THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Allchin is one of the Anglican Church’s most perceptive contemporary 
writers. Essays he has penned over the last fifteen years rest easily together 
here, with few exceptions. His writing is grounded in tradition, yet new and 
alive for today. 

Brother Job 


Barbara S. Smith, Russian Orthodoxy in Alaska: A History , Inventory , and 
Analysis of the Church Archives in Alaska with an Annotated Bibliogra¬ 
phy. Alaska Historical Commission, 1980. 

_, Orthodoxy and Native Americans: The Alaskan Mission. Orthodox 

Church in America, Department of History and Archives, Historical 
Society, Occasional Papers, 1. Syosset, N.Y.: svs Press for the Historical 
Society, 1980. 

Barbara Smith, of the History Department of the University of Alaska, 
Anchorage, has since mid-1974 been engaged in a firsthand investigation of 
the last remaining primary source materials in Alaska dealing with the history 
of Orthodoxy there. Russian Orthodoxy in Alaska represents a revised and 
enlarged edition of her 1974 Preliminary Survey of Documents in the Archives 
of the Orthodox Church in Alaska , As its subtitle suggests, this volume con¬ 
sists in large part of descriptions of the actual archives as microfilmed. It is a 
beautifully produced volume, with clear photographs and lovely drawings and 
maps by Ayse Gilbert. Orthodoxy and Native Americans is a convenient 
excerpt of the main historical narrative, illustrated with photographs from 
the Archives of the Orthodox Church in America. Its single-column format 
and some details of the layout perhaps make the text easier to read. Both 
volumes are enhanced by a selected bibliography with incisive, critical anno¬ 
tations. 

It is never a simple task to condense the complexity of centuries into a 
few pages; to do so without so terribly oversimplifying things that the reader 
is left utterly bewildered requires genuine talent. Mrs Smith demonstrates just 
this. Having read her historical narrative, one has a feel for the problems 
that beset the Kodiak mission, for that blossoming of the inland mission that 
took place during St Innocent’s episcopate and for the frustrations—and 
ultimate moral victory—that came in the “American period.” 

Only rarely does one wish that Mrs Smith had included just a bit more 
detail. For the most part, this occurs in discussions of the general situation 
in the American Church after 1917. The author concentrates primarily, how¬ 
ever, on the native experience, and here she excels, demonstrating rather 
conclusively and without sentimentality that there is indeed something in the 
morass of modern church history in which the Orthodox can rightly take 
pride. 

Much of the rest of Russian Orthodoxy in Alaska is technical in nature. 
The actual inventory (69-117) will interest only information and Alaskana 
specialists, and anyone in either of these fields should definitely have and use 
it, particularly since the archives are available on microfilm (St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Library has a copy). The average reader will doubtless find this 
section to be of very limited use, and may well choose to read only the 
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historical text, but in doing so he will miss some fascinating pieces. The 
saga of the Orthodox archives themselves in America is a marvel of trans¬ 
planted Byzantine intrigue, and is well told. Informative also is the analysis 
of how the materials in the Kodiak archives may yet succeed in overcoming 
the “cliches, out-moded judgments based on prejudice and ignorance, and 
limited investigation of facts” that constitute the stuff of current “ ‘non¬ 
histories’ of Alaska.” Some fine tips for potential scholars in search of worth¬ 
while topics can be found here. Mrs Smith in fact chronicles the beginnings 
of some projects (some of which are, of course, now dated) and suggests 
specific steps toward their achievement. Also worthwhile in the larger volume 
are the chronologies and glossary. 

One can only commend Barbara Smith for this fine piece of scholarship, 
and those government and ecclesiastical agencies that aided her in this achieve¬ 
ment, and look forward to more contributions from her facile pen. 

Paul D. Garrett 
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SEMINARY CHRONICLE 

On Friday, November 5, 1982, the Seminary received the visit of His 
Grace, Bishop Simon of Lodz and Poznan (Autocephalous Orthodox Church 
of Poland), heading a group of representatives of the Ecumenical Council of 
Poland. On January 25, 1983 His Grace, Bishop Kliment of Serpukhov, 
auxiliary of His Holiness, Patriarch Pimen of Moscow, attended vespers in 
the new Seminary chapel and briefly addressed the student body. He was 
accompanied by the Rt Rev Lev Makhno and his wife. 

On December 5-14, 1982, the Rev Professor Dumitru Staniloae, eminent 
Romanian Orthodox theologian, was the guest of the Seminary. On December 
6, he delivered a public lecture on “The Theological Dimensions of Piety.** 
The lecture was attended by His Eminence, Metropolitan Silas (Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Archdiocese), faculty, students, area clergy and faculty members of New 
York theological schools. Fr Staniloae also spoke on St Gregory of Nyssa in 
the patristics class, and met several other groups of faculty and students. 

On December 27-29, 1982, the annual college students* retreat, on the 
topic “God with Us: Scriptural Meditations on the Coming of Christ,” took 
place at the Seminary under the direction of Fr Thomas Hopko. Speakers 
included Professor Veselin Kesich (“The Infancy Narrations in the Gospels”). 

Improvement in his health allowed Fr Alexander Schmemann to resume 
his classes in the spring semester. Several faculty members spoke on various 
occasions at universities or parishes. Fr Thomas Hopko lectured on “The 
Holy Trinity’* (Kings College, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., October 20) and on 
“Mary in the Orthodox Church” (St Catherine College, St Paul, Minn., 
November 17). He also represented the Orthodox Church at discussions con¬ 
cerning the application for membership of the Universal Fellowship of Metro¬ 
politan Community Churches in the National Council of Churches (New 
York, December 10-11) and spoke at a meeting of the American Academy 
of Religion on the “Baptism—Eucharist—Ministry” statement of the WCC 
Faith and Order Commission (December 19). He preached on ‘The Incarna¬ 
tion” at the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology (Brookline, 
Mass., November 15). Professor Veselin Kesich spoke on “Who are the 
Orthodox Christians” at the International Institute, Ohio Humanities Council 
(Youngstown, Ohio, December 5) and delivered three talks on “Life, Death 
and Last Things” at St Gregory’s Church, Wappingers Falls, N.Y. (December 
3, 10, 17). Fr John Meyendorff participated in a meeting for the preparation 
of the International Conference of Byzantine Studies (University of Chicago, 
October 17) and spoke on christology at the meeting of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Religion (New York, December 21). Dr John Boojamra spoke at the 
biannual Clergy Symposium of the Antiochian Archdiocese (July 26, 1982) 
on “Examples of Evangelical Proclamation in the Late Byzantine Empire” and 
on “The Christian Family and the Nature of Christian Personhood.” He also 
delivered a lecture on “The Social Teachings and Reforms of Patriarch 
Athanasios of Constantinople,” at the Classics and Religion Departments, 
University of Calgary, Alberta (November 1, 1982). 
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